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Review of 1959 


Industry changes accomplished during the past 
year indicate a trend—opening an exciting decade 


By Victor Gerdes 


OME FUTURE “insurance historian” quite likely will 
S regard the year 1959 as a significant one in the 
development of insurance in the United States. He 
may even call it the turning point, the year in which 
long overdue decisions were taken. For many insurers 
it was more profitable than recent years. Still, surface 
indications show it to be sort of average. But to the 
historian, looking at the crystallization of issues, the 
bases of trends projected onward, it was productive. 
Issues that were previously partly submerged in amor- 


] 





- 


phism became of age, refined and 
sophisticated, and within the space 
of several months were part of the 
general insurance scene. Everyone 
had a big issue to talk about. 
Many insurance industry 
spokesmen emerged in the year 
1959 

Wars make heroes; legislative 
and congressional hearings make 
industry spokesmen. And this is 
all to the good. Such constant 
vocal and written bombardments 
have managed to shed much light 
on the fundamental trouble spots 
to be found in this vital and essen- 
tial national industry. Those with 
decision - making responsibilities 


new 


have at long last begun to take 
some action. Rightly or wrongly, 


decisions have been taken. 


Let us examine the issues. 

For purposes of treatment and 
isolation, we must single out and 
state them—all four of them. 

Finally, attention will be given 
to some other developments that 
might, though not necessarily, be 
indicative of trend. 

First, and the paramount one, 
the changing structure of the in- 
surance industry. Merger is the 
password. And this is only the 
start. 

Following the permissive grant 
by the last of the states, enabling 
a carrier to pursue its aspirations 
for multiple line underwriting, 
providing it stayed out of the life 
insurance field, fire or fire-domi- 
nated companies or groups sought 
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casualty outlets as running mates. 
And casualty companies did the 
same by searching for fire com- 
panies for purposes of acquisition 

Later, as the price of acquisi- 
tion of a successful operation in a 
complementary field of insurance 
became prohibitive, many insurers 
supplied their own such company 
or operation. Groups and fleets of 
carriers streamlined operations so 
as to eliminate duplication and 
gain the host of anticipated multi- 
ple line benefits. Giant groups 
soon began to merge with one an 
other. This has continued into 
1959 with British-owned compan 
nies attracting the most attention. 
The structure further changed, as 
life insurance facilities were add- 
ed by more property and casualty 
insurers. 

And in 1959 the merger fever: 
hit the trade associations. Region- 
al insurance advisory associations, 
among the oldest of America’s 
trade groups, have merged into 
a national organization, among 
the newest of America’s trade 
groups. Merger has also extended 
to trade groups formed for more 
special purposes, such as adjust- 
ing. 

Might not some of the kind 
words being exchanged between 
agents and brokers forecast the 
advent of producer organizations 
rather than agents or brokers as- 
sociations? 

Perhaps future combinations of 
stock and mutual companies 
should even be anticipated in 
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furthering true all lines—fire, casu- 
alty marine, life—growth. If so, 
would it be unreasonable to even 
foresee some mutualization of 
companies comparable to that in 
the life insurance field in the early 
part of the present century. 

At the same time that a reduc- 
tion in existing trade organizations 
was taking place, another force 
was developing which acted in 
the other direction—an increase in 
industry supported groups. This 
force creates new industry sup- 
ported associations which are not 
designed to carry out the full func- 
tions of a trade group, but instead 
they are monofunctional in char- 
acter. The Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety and the Insur- 
ance Information Institute were 
launched in 1959 and others of a 
monofunctional nature are still on 
the drawing boards. The Insur- 
ance Institute for Highway Safety 
will promote “action programs” 
with existing and newly created 
organizations which are engaged 
in or support highway safety. Fi- 
nancial and other assistance will 
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be supplied in some cases. A staff 
and program for this Institute is 
being assembled and formulated. 

The Insurance Information In- 
stitute is the culmination of a plan 
to marshal the public relations 
forces of the existing major stock 
trade associations and merge them 
into a single industry supported 
body. 

Therefore, as multi-function 
trade associations combine, there 
is also a tendency to multiply 
existing trade groups by establish- 
ing outside the framework of ex- 
isting organizations, single pur- 
pose trade associations. It is, of 
course, conceivable that if this 
tendency is carried further, all 
non-life stock insurance research, 
law, loss prevention, statistical, 
accounting, etc., bodies will also 
be formed. 

The nature of the coming pat- 
tern of insurance regulation con- 
stitutes the second maior issue of 
1959. In The Casualty & Surety 
Journal review article last year, 
(p. 35, January, 1960) the author 
stated that the current investiga- 
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tion of the Senate Judiciary Anti- 
Trust Subcommittee into the dual 
system of Federal-state supervi- 
sion of insurance might conceiv- 
ably “transcend in importance the 
Armstrong investigation of the 
early part of the century.” If such 
not be the case ultimately, the 
hearings which are continuing 
now show excellent prospects of 
producing even more testimony 
than the voluminous Armstrong 
reports. A parade of observers of 
the insurance scene, including col- 
lege professors, company execu- 
tives, association and bureau lead- 
spokesmen for producers’ 
bodies, and state insurance com- 
missioners have forth to 
date. Nothing definite can be ex- 
pected before sometime in 1960 
insofar as additional legislation is 
concerned. 

A strong defense of state regu- 
lation was made by the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Commis- 
sioners in their report to the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee late in the year. 
The NAIC is studving the svstem 


ers, 


come 


of rate regulation before submit 


ting its views in greater detail on 
this matter which seems of per- 
haps the greatest interest to the 
Subcommittee. As stated in last 
vears review article in this Jour- 
nal, it still seems likely that the 
dual Federal-state system of regu- 
lation of insurance that has devel- 
oped over the vears will survive 
but 
can also be expected to result. 


some corrective legislation 


Insurance marketing serves as a 


January 


catch-phrase to identify the third 
issue. Actually many facets are 
found here; however, the chang- 
ing competitive picture has fo- 
cused attention upon the existing 
relationships among various inter- 
ests involved in the process of 
placing the finished insurance 
product into the hands of the 
ultimate consumer of insurance. 


Direct billing and policies of six 
months duration, or even continu- 
ous, with periods of renewals such 
as at three months or six months 
accompanied by so-called “selec- 
tive underwriting” have appeared 
as parts of automobile package 
plans being adopted by wide 
numbers of companies. That such 
actions were taken in 1959 is a 
noteworthy development. 

Easy payments on the monthly 
installment basis are offered. Prog- 
ress in adaptation of electronic 
data advantages gives promise of 
time and expense savings here. 
Although commissions are being 
lowered, such reductions are ex- 
pected to be offset by greater 
availability of time which can be 
utilized to increase sales. 

The fourth development relates 
to the changing nature of the in- 
surance product generally avail 
able. Some references have al- 
ready been made to policy dura- 
tion, billing, and underwriting. 
Substantial changes were made in 
business interruption and time ele 
ment coverages, multiple line 
and certain other 


policies con- 
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Month 
January 
February 
Mare h 
April 
May 

June 

July 
(August 
September 
October 
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Fire Loss Table 


1959 


$112,983,000 


98,120,000 
99,610,000 
90,689,000 
81,597,000 
77,867,000 
82,334,000 
74,660,000 
83,027,000 
71,160,000 


1958 


$ 99,918,000 


103,853,000 
102,722,000 
99,061,000 
85,633,000 
90,048,000 
80,782,000 
75,491,000 
73,303,000 
73,393,000 


rOTAL 
Nove mber 
Li ( embet 
rOTAL 


GRAND TOTAL 


$884,204,000 
71,539,000 
100,523,000 


$872,047 ,000 


$172,062,000 


$1,056,266,000 


Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters 


tracts. A coinsurance clause has 
been advanced which substitutes 
dollar amounts for percentages, 
thus enabling the insured to ascer- 
tain before actual loss the amount 
of insurance required to obtain 
full protection for small losses. 
Term rule revisions are continu- 
ing. 

The tendency toward packag- 
ing insurance in a manner such 
that one-stop insurance service 
might be obtained has again 
focused attention upon the high 
cost or luxury character of many 
packages. As more package vari- 
eties are developed, insureds with 
similar exposures and needs can 
be more readily taken care of on 
a “class” or “custom” basis. And 
aus more life insurance elements 


find their way into the package, as 
they surely shall, the now silent 
life insurance company giants may 
become aroused and venture forth 
into the nonlife insurance field. 

Finally, the note must be taken 
of the significant developments of 
an apparently isolated nature that 
are taking place in the different 
lines of insurance. Tinkering per- 
haps, but nevertheless of funda- 
mental consideration. 

Here, automobile insurance and 
the automobile problem, and how 
to provide adequate compensation 
for those injured by one of Amer- 
ica’s leading killers—the modern 
automobile and its driver, consti- 
tute the core of the problem. Un- 
der the impetus of the action of 
the Council of Europe, universal 





compulsory automobile insurance, 
as the writer has described else- 
where is being pushed abroad. 
Many proposals have been tried 
out in the various United States, 
serving as active laboratories in 
this matter, with the most funda- 
mental change of recent years 
being, of course, some form of 
compulsory automobile insurance. 

Now. having been discussed 
from time to time for the past few 
decades, a form of automobile in- 
surance compensation has been 
publicly proposed for study in 
California by the governor of that 
state. Such plan would substitute 
1 limited measure of recovery 
without fault for any recourse the 
injured party would otherwise 
have under fault-based torts law. 
Identified with the workmen's 
compensation principle, the mat- 
ters are not identical. 

One basic departure is the lack 
of any employment relationship. 

Also the inability to make the 
cost of the person injured by au- 
tomobile a part of the cost of any 
particular product. Instead, it 
places a burden on every element 
of society, whether such element 
is an automobile owner, a pedes- 
trian, is bed-ridden, etc. 

Some attention has been given 
to this plan ever since the Report 
of the Columbia University Com- 
mittee to Study Compensation for 
Automobile accidents was issued 
in 1932. Perhaps the proposal con- 
tains obstacles too formidable to 
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remove at this time, such as the 
determination of benefits for the 
injured. Study continues. 

Automobile insurance merit rat- 
ing which gives the careful or ac- 
cident-free driver treatment pref- 
erable to the automobile driver 
with either an accident or convic- 
tion record has been introduced 
in California. It is also spreading 
into other states. 

The preferred rating applies to 
automobile bodily injury and 
property damage, medical pay- 
ments, and collision coverages, in- 
cluding assigned risks policyhold- 
This Safe Driver Plan _ is 
placed upon the published rates 
applicable to the risk in question, 
with a system of penalty points 
being assigned, depending upon 
nature of conviction and accident. 
Not all accidents carry penalty 
points. Rate discounts of up to 20 
percent are being given. 

Compensation for radiation in- 
juries as occupational diseases is 
now provided in nearly all of 
the state workmen’s compensation 
laws. Such accidental injuries are 
covered throughout the nation 
The customary changes in bene- 
fits in a number of states also took 
place in 1959. 

The above developments show 
1959 to have been an active in- 
surance year. In 1960 and in com- 
ing years property and casualty 
insurance growth will be surely 
influenced by the forward steps 
taken during the past vear. 


ers. 
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BANK CASHIER TAKES By William G. Hull 
A THIRD OF DEPOSITS 


TENAHA, Tex., Dec. 3 (UPI) HE 1958 FEDERAL Bureau of 
- oy! eS at — r be Investigation Crime Reports 

rst State Bank confessed today , 

oegnag ee ee show that the overall index of 
that he “started taking a little : - os rot 
three or four years ago and crime increased 9.3% over 1957 
wound up with a total embezzle- figures. This is over five times as 
ment of $340,000. This was more great an increase as the 1.7% esti- 
than a third of the bank's total mate of the growth in population 


on of Gun om in the United States for the same 
nounced the town’s only bank period. 
insolvent yesterday when the For cities over 2,500 in popula- 
shortage was discovered, and or tion, arrests increased 9.8% for 
dered it closed. Robbery, 14.7% for Burglary. 
THE NEW YORK TIMES, : 
December 4, 1959 7 
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17.8% for Embezzlement and 
Fraud and 21.9% for Forgery and 
Counterfeiting! 

Such the 
urgent need for most businesses 
to purchase better crime protec- 
tion than they now have. The best 
answer to this need is the Blanket 
Crime Policy. 

This policy had its second birth- 
day last May and is showing a 
rapid growth. It is a deluxe pack- 
age contract with five basic cov- 


trends demonstrate 


erages: 


I—Loss due to employee dis- 


honesty. 

Ii—Loss due to damage, dis- 
appearance or wrongful abstrac- 
tion of money or _ securities 
from within the insured’s prem- 
ises or bank. 

111—Similan 


money. Ol 


losses while the 
insured’s securities 
are being transported by the in- 
sured’s employee or armored 
car company. 
1V—Loss due to the insured’s 
acceptance of counterfeit money 
or invalid money orders. 
V—Loss due to forgery or 
alteration of checks or drafts 
issued by the insured. 

The policy has a single overall 
limit of liability and all the cover- 
ages must be purchased as a unit. 

This single limit feature poses 
a vital question to every buyer 
what amount of coverage should 
I purchase? You can review your 
past money and _ securities ex- 
posures and increase such amounts 


for anticipated growth. You might 
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work out a method of determin- 
ing an amount of forgery cover- 
age based on a relationship to the 
flow of money through your bank 
accounts. 

Neither step is necessary under 
the Blanket Crime Policy if you 
will consider your need for em- 
ployee dishonesty coverage real- 
istically as this normally provides 
ample coverage for the other haz- 
ards in this package. 

Let's look at the underlying 
pattern of sizable employee dis 
honesty losses to understand why 
this factor is the key amount. Siz- 
able embezzlements are rarely 
single occurrences but character- 
istically involve a series of acts 
extending over a number of years 
before discovery. 


Thefts usually begin in small 
amounts which are “borrowed” 
temporarily. When the first mis- 
steps go undiscovered, larger 
amounts are taken and soon the 
defaulter is so far over his head 
he cannot turn back. Caught in a 
web of his own making, he 
plunges in deeper and deeper 
while trying to extricate himself. 

Due to the termite-like nature 
of embezzlement, it can under- 
mine the basic stability of your 
business, leaving only a hollow 
shell which may collapse unless 
insurance protection can fill the 
void. 

You may feel that a long term 
embezzlement is not possible in 
your firm as you carefully select 
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employees and have a good sys- 
tem of audits and controls. How- 
many embezzlers operate 
for a long time under these con- 


©vet. 


ditions. 

The average embezzler has a 
good prior employment record and 
gains your respect and confidence 
long before he starts his manipu- 
lations. He is often an outstand- 
ing member of your community— 
middle-aged, active in church 
and civic affairs and married, 
with children. He does not have 
a “criminal” look and he does not 
need a mask. 

You have given him the keys to 
your plant, the combination to 
your safe, authority over your 
records and the right to sign 
checks on your bank accounts. 
Knowing exactly how your sys- 
tem works, he uses his ingenuity 
to find loopholes to cover his 
peculations in the complex opera- 
tions of modern business. 

\ recent study showed that the 
average embezzlement was car- 
ried on for more than three years 
before discovery and in a number 
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of cases the discovery was acci- 
dental! A number of losses have 
been reported to have been car- 
ried on over periods of 20 and 
even 30 years. 

This means that the embezzler 
does not need access to big sums 
of money to cause a serious loss. 
Only $10 a day into his pocket 
adds up to $2,500 per year from 
yours. Over 30 years this comes 
out to the surprising aggregate of 
$75,000! And, remember, in most 
cases the embezzler’s thefts do 
not follow a level rate but spiral 
upward as time passes. 

In fact, the embezzler need not 
have direct access to any money 
as was demonstrated by the man 
who knew all about punch cards. 
He added his own extra cards 
to cause a check to be written 
mechanically every month and 
mailed to a fictitious address he 
had set up. He also added the 
necessary cards to adjust the 
bookkeeping records to balance 
the accounts out to the penny. He 
never touched a dollar of cash or 
signed a check, but he cost his 
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employer over $87,000 during a 
tour year period in fake payments 
before he was caught. 

In view of the complex nature 
of embezzlements in modern busi- 
the 
umount of dishonesty protection 


ness, how can you gauge 


vou should purchase? After sev- 
eral the insurance 
industry developed a formula to 


years. study , 


assist in arriving at an answer. 
The formula utilizes current asset 
ind gross sales figures as these are 
the two principal elements of ex- 
posure to large dishonesty losses. 
It integrates into an ex- 


posure index by calculating the 


these 


following items: 
1. 5% of the value of Goods on 
Hand. 
20% of the value of other 
Assets. 
Annual Sales 
(Note—There are variations in 


this procedure for specific tvpes 


) 
Current 
3 LOG oft 


Gross 


Exposure Index 

Up to—$ 25,000 
$25,000 125,000 
125,000 250,000 
250,000 500,000 
750,000 
000,000 
375,000 


500.001 
750,000— | 

1.000,000—1 

1.375,000— 1,750,000 
1.750.000—2. 125.000 
2. 125,000—2,500,000 
2. 500.000—3,325,000 
3.325.000 175,000 
1. 175.000—5.000,000 


Not 


your Insurer 


For exposure 
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of businesses.) The sum of thes« 
three items is your Exposure In 
dex which is then related to mini 
mum suggested amounts of in- 
surance. 

This formula was devised by 
the Surety Association of America 
and has been endorsed by the 
American Institute of Account- 
ants. A test survey of embezzle- 
ment losses over $10,000 in size 
and covering a ten year period 
revealed that 65% of the 
were underinsured and that the 
amount of coverage recommended 
by the formula would have pro- 
vided full protection in 95% of 
the cases. Especially significant 
the underinsurance preva- 
lent in smaller companies where 
only 15% of the losses were fully 
insured. 

Now you have an amount of 
insurance derived from employee 
dishonesty exposures which is a 


losses 


Was 


Amount of Dishonesty Insurance 

$15,000—$25,000 
25,000— 50,000 
50,000— 75,000 
75,000— 100,000 
100,000— 125,000 
125,000— 150,000 
150,000— 175,000 
175,000—200,000 
200,000—225,000 
225,000—250,000 
250,000—300,000 
300,000—350,000 
350,000—400,000 


indices over $5,000,000, refer to full table available from 
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basic guide in determining the 
single overall limit of liability for 
your Blanket Crime Policy. You 
may feel that you have little need 
for this amount of coverage for 
money and securities and ask— 
wont this increase my premium 
costs considerably as compared 
to the lower amounts of coverage 
I can purchase selectively in a 
Comprehensive 3-D Policy? 

The answer to this is that the 
only increase in cost will be for 
actual burglary exposures not 
previously insured as the rating 
is based on actual exposures and 
not on the amount of coverage. 
In fact, in many cases where rea- 
sonable amounts of burglary cov- 
erage have been carried in the 


past, the over-all cost for the bet- 


ter protection of the Blanket 
Crime Policy may even be lower 
due to packaging credits. 

Why is this single limit of in- 
surance such an important fea- 
ture of the Blanket Crime Policy? 
In most cases the amount of the 
policy based on dishonesty ex- 
posures is far in excess of the 
usual amount of coverage pur- 
chased on money and securities. 

Therefore, the policy provides 
valuable extra protection for ex- 
posures not commonly insured, 
such as loss of checks, securities 
in a safe deposit box, etc. In ad- 
dition, you are automatically cov- 
ered up to this limit for unfore- 
seen increases in exposures and 
for unusual situations which may 


arise. 


BETTER CRIME PROTECTION 1] 


For example, you might decide 
to give a cash bonus or have a 
silver dollar payday on the 25th 
anniversary of your firm. Other 
examples are the exposures caused 
by a “once in a life-time” receipt 
of negotiable securities or an ab- 
normal accumulation of cash. 
Under other contracts you usually 
have to anticipate these situations 
and get the insurer's consent to 
have coverage. 

Under the Blanket Crime Policy 
you are protected up to the policy 
limit for such contingencies with- 
out notice to the insurer. Further, 
under the Blanket Crime Policy 
there is no additional premium 
for such exposures until the next 
renewal period and then only if 
the exposures are continuing or 
are expected to recur. 

In addition to the five basic 
coverages of the Blanket Crime 
Policy, you may also purchase op- 
tional theft office 
equipment, excess dishonesty cov- 
erage on specific employees and 
personal account forgery cover- 
age. Open Stock Burglary cover- 
age on merchandise is not avail- 
able in this contract but such 
insurance can be written in a 
separate Open Stock Policy or as 
part of a Commercial Property 
Coverage Policy. 

The FBI reports reveal another 
timely fact. Crimes against prop- 
erty generally are more prevalent 
during the darker and colder 
months of the year. This is par- 
ticularly true of robberies and 


coverage on 
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burglaries. While protection is now should be used to sell Bette: 
needed throughout the year, the Crime Protection in the form of 


higher incidence of such losses a Blanket Crime Policy 


Recent articles published in THe Casuatty & SURETY 


JOURNAL on this subject ire 


\ Formula for Fidelity Coverage, Peter A. Zimmerman 
». 47, November 1958 


i 
Dishonesty—An Unsold Market, J. Fred Eierman, p. 51, 
July 1958 
Hlow Much Honesty Insurance?, Walter J. Nichols, p. 15, 
November 1956 


Copyright 1959 Cartoons of . the Month 


ell, | see the crime rate is rising. It just goes to shou 
hat we all just think we're indispensable.” 





What do you read, my lord? 
Words, words, words 
—Hamlet, Act II 


Now Read It Again—in English! 


Policy Language Can Be Confusing—T his 
Agent Describes His Handling of One Form 


By RICHARD L. F. SIMONS 


OW MANY TIMES have 

heard that caustic comment 
about any policy, let alone the 
business interruption form. The 
answer is many times; and of 
course this is an industry problem 
where progress is being made but 
where there is still much room for 
improvement. 

While waiting for progress to 
obliterate our problem, what are 
we agents supposed to do—not sell 
the policy. Not at all. The only 
good excuse for agents is the per- 
sonal contact with, and the per- 
sonal service rendered to insur- 
ance buyers. And one more ex- 
cuse for agents; namely, the agent 
is supposed to explain what an 
insurance contrat does cover and 
what the insurance contract does 
not cover. 

If we sit 
the policy that covers everything 
everywhere, and in all situations 


you 


around waiting for 


with no exclusions and no condi- 
tions, we'll be out of business. 
Wholesalers do away with retail- 
ers whenever they can. 

So, let's not blame the 
panies for their complicated 
forms, double negatives, hidden 
exclusions and all the other ap- 
parent faults of insurance policies 
and forms. It’s our job, the agent’s 
job, to interpret and define the 
contracts and express them in such 
a way that the client understands. 
The complicated policy offers ev- 
ery advantage to the thinking 
agent and he'd better hope they 
are around for a while. 

Now let's get down to a case 
in point. Most agents will agree 
that business interruption insur 
ance is not easily understood. 


com- 


Furthermore, when it comes to 
passing his knowledge on to a 
buyer the agent finds he can’t get 
through. 
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This, of course, more times than 
not, forces him to ring up “No 
Sale” and dampens his enthusiasm 
for this type of insurance. Or, 
which is even worse, a loss occurs 
under an existing policy and it’s 
found to be incorrectly written 
rhe insured is penalized by insuf- 
hcient amount, coinsurance, wrong 
form or what have you and he, 
the faith; and the 


buy eT, loses 


igentr 

What does it mean in English? 
My client tried to fold a BII con- 
tract to hand it to me but gave up 
ind threw it to me with the above 
question. (Oh yes, that’s another 


refold- 
ing policies with a million en- 
dorsements.) I returned the next 
day with this report. It seemed to 
do the trick and I pass it on to 
you for what it may be worth. It 
happened to be an FIA contract 


thing agents are good for 


FIA 
Stock Company Fire & Marine 
Policv No. 80658 


Business Interruptions 


lerm—November 1, 1957-1962 
Amount $675,000 
Item | 


Item II 


$465,000 
210,000 


of 


misunderstood 


most 
the 


buyer has been led to believe the 


This form insurance is 


ytten because 
yver simplification that Business In 
insurance is net 
Further 


from the two separate 


terruplion profits 


contusion stems 


“definitions” 


insurance, 
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which the policy contains; and third 
ly, there is the prescribed method 
by which the amount of insurance is 
set. 

Brief discussion of these two “de 
finitions” and the amount of insu 
ance should go a long way to clarify 
an admittedly vague contract. 

The two “definitions” are: 

l. The insuring agreement (Section 

2) 

2. The contribution clause (Section 

3) 

The Insuring Agreement, or “what 
does the policy cover”? 
to 
selected; 


The policy the 
of the 
Actual Loss Sustained as a result of 


covers up 


amount insurance 
damage to building or contents, by 
an insured peril, which causes an in 
terruption of business. 

The “actual loss sustained” refers 
to net profits which would have been 
earned had no loss occurred. 

“Net profits” as used in the policy 
is an amount made up of: 

Net Profit 

Plus 

Continuing Expenses ) 


By 

Policy 
Definition 
“Continuing expenses” include ex 
ecutive and keyman payroll, heat, 
light and power, and the many ob 
vious expenses that would continue 
viz., taxes, insurance, advertising, in 
terest payments, and others that will 
readily come to mind. (Ordinary o1 
factory payroll is not included here 
is it is insured separately under 
II of the 


is described below) 
The 


Item insuring agreement 


ibove onstitutes [tem |! un 
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der Section 2 of the policy. Your last 
reported value was $465,000. 
Item 


II—insurance on ordinary 


payroll—is an optional coverage 
wherein you insure ordinary payroll 
for the 90 days following an insured 
loss. Your report shows $210,000 for 
this item. 

The Clause—(also 
known as the coinsurance clause. ) 

This that 


carry a specific amount of insurance 


Contribution 


clause requires you 

in consideration for the reduced rate 

it which the policy is written. 
This “specific amount” by defini- 

tion, (and watch the underlined 

is the following: 

Item I. 80% of the sum 


annual net profits and the 


words), 

a. Under 
of the 
annual amount of all charges and 
expenses whether continuing or not 
except ordinary pavroll, heat, light 
ind power). 

b. Under Item II, 80% of ordinary 
the period of 90 days 


following a loss. 


pavroll for 


The requirement that you carrv a 


specific amount of insurance and 


the underlined emphasis placed on 


the words “annual” and “whether 


RICHARD L 
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continuing or not” leads to the 
third section of this report. 
The Worksheet 


arrive at the proper amount of in 


-(or How do you 


surance to satisfv the contribution 


clause? ) 

A copy of the worksheet is at- 
tached and it serves only one pur- 
pose. It is the prescribed formula 
based on actual company experi- 
ence of the latest 12 month period, 
adjusted by “guestimate” or ac- 
curate projection, to reflect the re- 
quired amount of insurance for 
the 12 month period in the future. 

Note items A through C and you 
see that these items from your ac 


added 


subtracted as indicated will produce, 


counting records when and 


equal, and represent the prose coun- 


terpart stated in the Contribution 
Clause. 
FIA this 


port to be filled semi-annually and 


requires worksheet re- 
for your time and trouble, you are 
rewarded by the inclusion of the 


“Agreed Amount Endorsement’ 
which is extremely valuable, to wit 
the agreed amount clause is a state 
by FIA that in 


ment consideration 


F. SIMONS 
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BUSINESS INTERRUPTION OR USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCI 
WORK SHEET FOR MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


rhis is not a part of the Policy contract 


ITEM I 


DEDUCT 


( 


Add or deduct anticipated 
Total f 


ITEM Il 


XPLANATORY NOTES 


roral 
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of semi-annual reports they 
agree that in the application of the 
contribution clause the amounts re- 
ported for Item I and Item II are 


80% (or more) of your business in- 


youl 


terruption values. The effect of this 


clause is to guarantee no coinsur- 
ance penalty so long as reports are 
promptly filed. 

There are of course, other clauses 
which deal largely) 

of 
clauses do not contribute greatly to 
the of the 


They are listed below, but discussion 


of this policy 


with settlement losses. 


understanding policy. 


is reserved for a later date. 
Section 


Experience of the Business 
Expense to reduce loss 
Raw Stock—Merchandise 
Stock 
Time limit—Item 
Finished Stock 
Interruption by Civil Authority 


in Process 


II 


not covered 


Resumption of Operations 
Special Exclusions 
Limit of Liability 
Definitions 
This Policy 


al perils insured ) 


Covers— ( Addition- 


Impounded Water 
17 Exclusions—a) electrical arcing, 
b ) flood 
Othe: 
Supplemental Covers: Sprinkle: 
Leakage, Windstorm or Hail. 
Aircraft Vehicles, 


IS insurance clause 
19 
thru 
Explosion, 


Smoke 


These 


NOW READ IT AGAIN 


3 


IN ENGLISH! 17 
25 Riot and Civil Commotion and 
Vandalism, Molten Material. 
26 General Conditions: Work and 
Materials, Subrogation, Loss 
Clause, Warranties, Limit ol 
Liability, War 
32 Risk Exclusion, 
Clause 


thru 


Liberalization 


Business Interruption Contract 

I am hopeful that you will find 
the discussion helpful and clarify- 
ing to some degree. Undoubtedly 
there will be questions as this policy 
covers intangible (earnings) 
which is both non-existent, and in 


an 


the future. 
The 
connection with this policy is: 
Prompt of 
values are a necessity for two rea- 
1) 


change rapidly and the semi-annual 


important consideration in 


reports semi-annual 


conditions may 


sons: business 
report will show up a condition of 
over or under insurance and 2) the 
policy waives the coinsurance clause 
only for a six month period (not 
the life of the policy) and should 
loss occur after the six month period, 
the coinsurance clause is automati- 
cally operable.—I would be glad to 
assist in filing these reports if de- 
sired. 

Respectfully submitted, (etc.) 


After reading the report in my 
presence my customer gave out 
a very satisfying, “That's more 
like it.” 

Maybe it will work for you. 
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A FIGHT FOR SURVIVAL 


By M. J. Lasseigne, J 


HE “AUTOMOBILE problem” has 
become the most serious 
threat to the continued survival 
of the American Agency System 
since 1776 when the first Ameri- 
can stock insurance company was 
organized 
Ihe success of the “direct writ- 
‘n this field is no longer ; 
matter of conjecture but a hard 
practical reality. Since they have 
had fantastic success in an insur- 


ers 


18 


ance line which has been gen 
erally unprofitable, is it unreason 
able to predict that they will have 
even more fantastic successes in 
the generally profitable lines? 
Their etforts in the profitab! 
lines are gaining momentum. ‘t 
would be foolhardy to ignore tris 
fact. 

Why the American Agency 
System has failed is of little im 
portance. What is important is 
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The key to the continuance of the 
American Agency System lies in the 
industry’s solution.to the automobile 


that we are now in such a mess 
that many agents and the stock- 
holders of many companies are 
considering getting out of the in- 
surance business. To sum up all 
the reasons for our troubles in 
one single reason is difficult, but 
I will try. 

The American Agency System 
has never been a system. It could 
more properly be referred to as 
a plan (of a very general nature). 
The only thing consistent about it 
has been the independence of the 
agents, and their unquestioned 
ownership of expirations. The 
lack of an efficient system of 
selling, underwriting, policy writ- 
ing, and premium collection is ex- 
actly the weakness of the Ameri- 
can Agency System that the di- 
rect writers have been able to use 
to their advantage. 

There are only two items which 
make up the premium dollar. The 
direct writers attacked the first, 
x loss expense item, by careful 
selection of risks. It is generally 
recognized that less than 20% of 
al! auto risks cause most of the 
losses. By concentrating on the 
other 80%, the direct writers have 
reduced their loss ratios far below 
the industry average. 

The second, or production cost 
item, they attacked by adoption 


of modern efficient methods of 
underwriting, policy writing, and 
premium collection. That much 
of their success in this field has 
been due to the use of highly 
automatic machines is indisput- 
able. 

Through the use of these two 
approaches, they have been able 
to offer substantial reductions to 
the good drivers. These reduc- 
tions have enabled them to at- 
tract an unusually large propor- 
tion of the good risks. 

Today, many experiments are 
being conducted. These experi- 
ments are also aimed in two di- 
rections—equitable premium dis- 
tribution between good and bad 
insureds and reduction of ex- 
penses. We are now desperately 
trying to “borrow” what is good 
in the “direct writer” system and 
simultaneously hold on to what 
is good in our own system. 

In the effort to achieve more 
equitable premium distribution 
between good and bad insureds, 
“merit rating” is now being re- 
vived. Its proponents apparenily 
feel it is a magic “cure-all” that 
will solve all the automobile prob- 
lems. The plans themselves vary 
all the way from one uniform 
compulsory plan in a southern 
state to as many as twenty-six in- 
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dividual company plans in a mid- 
western state. They all have one 
thing in common—they seek to 
reward the “good driver” and 
penalize the “bad driver.” 

The “merit rating” idea in the 
automobile field is not new. Many 
individual company plans have 
been tried over the years. Gen- 
erally, they met with indifferent 
success. Two reasons they did not 
prove successful were the general 
inadequacy of the “manual” rate 
level, and inability to accurately 
check on the record of the driver. 
This last factor led many com- 
panies to the use of plans based 
on their own experience with the 
insured. Since a risk not 
get a credit until at least a year 
after they were insured by the 


could 


company, these plans lost much 
of the sales advantage so essential 
to the attracting of good risks. 


“Bureau merit rating” plans 
also have been tried on at least 
two previous occasions. That they 
werent successful is evidenced by 
the fact they were quickly aban- 
doned. Why they were unsuccess- 
ful is less certain. In addition to 
inadequate rates and lack of an 
adequate means to check the 
record of the driver, it is known 
that the increased expenses of 
agents and alike in 
administering the plans contribu- 
ted greatly to their failure. 
Starting with the assumption 
that the rate level is adequate 
the newer “bureau merit-rating” 
plans attempt to overcome the 


companies 
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difficulty of collecting the prope! 
premium in two ways. First of all, 
it is generally felt that in many 
states complete records of acci- 
dents are now available for the 
checking of drivers’ records. In 
those states which do not have 
complete records, “bureau merit- 
rating” cannot work effectively 
until the machinery for collecting 
such information is put into mo- 
tion. 

In many states, legislative ac- 
tion is necessary to impose the 
duty on law enforcement and 
court officials to report such in 
formation to a_ central office. 
Furthermore, adequate safeguards 
must be set up to ensure that 
it’s actually done without the in- 
fluence of favoritism. As an ad 
ditional means of preventing 
“chiseling”, the new “merit rating” 
plans include a severe penalty, 
usually 100% of the premium 
otherwise applicable, for mis- 
representation by the insured. It 
will be interesting to find out if 
these penalties can actually be 
collected. 

A problem of even greater sig- 
nificance is the fact that these 
satewide plans recently intro- 
duced retain the disadvantage of 
the older plans — administering 
of them increases the expenses 
of the agents and companies. 
Through some misguided idea ex- 
pense allowances are frequently 
cut in these plans, in the face of 
that actual ex- 


strong evidence 


penses increase. 
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In one state, between a general 
rate reduction made in anticipa- 
tion of the adoption of merit 
rating, a further 20% reduction in 
the rate on risks with no charge- 
able points, and a reduction in 
commission percentage of 20%, 
the agents have suddenly found 
themselves in the position of hav- 
ing substantially more work to do 
with their overall commission 
dollars on the risks with clear 
records reduced over 40%. It is 
small consolation to them that 
they will receive more commis- 
sion on those with bad records, 
since they usually have to put 
these in the assigned risk plan 
where the commission is drasti- 
cally reduced. 

I believe it is significant that 
the “bureau” plans of “merit- 
rating’ do not contemplate that 
policy writing and premium col- 
lecting will be done by the com- 
panies. Instead these plans tend 
to ignore the problem of “expense 
reduction” entirely. Cutting an 
agent's commission does reduce 
company expenses, but it also re- 
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duces the agent's income. While 
the companies may not be con- 
cerned with this the agents are. 
With every commission cut, some 
agents decide to “sell out.” As- 
suming they “sell out” to some 
other independent agent, some 
business is lost that the agent 
held personally. Much of this 
ends up going to the direct 
writers, further complicating the 
problem. 

The success of the direct writers 
is based on not one but two fac- 
tors. Selectivity helps reduce their 
losses. However, just as important 
and possibly even more important 
in their success is the remarkable 
reduction in expenses they have 
achieved. These largely represent 
real expense reductions, and not 
arbitrary commission cuts. 

By the company taking over 
policy writing and collections and 
leaving the producer free to de- 
vote his activities to selling they 
have managed to reduce the joint 
company-agency expenses drasti- 
cally. 

When a reduction in company 


M. J. LASSEIGNE, Jr. 
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president yt ] ® 


Agency, Inc. of Shreveport, La. Served as head of 


the automobile department 


lor over nine years. 


of a large local agency 


He graduated from Louisiana 


State University in 1948. He served in Pacific during 


World War Il 
in 1959 


He received his designation as CPCU 
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expenses is achieved by cutting 
the agent’s commission without 
reducing his work, it is merely a 
commission cut. Only when the 
commission cut is accompanied 
by transferring some of the work 
to the company (where it can be 
more efficiently handled) does an 
actual expense reduction take 
place. 

The leading stock direct writer 
had an expense ratio for the five 
vears ending in 1958 of less than 
25%. For the same period, the 
leading mutual direct writer had 
an expense ratio of less than 19% 

excluding membership fees). In 

contrast, the industry average is 
slightly over 40%. 

During the same period, an- 


other company using the methods 


of the direct writers, i.e., selec- 
tivity and expense reduction, but 
dedicated to production through 
independent agents, managed to 
achieve an expense ratio of less 
than 28%. 

Many companies are “facing 
up’ to the automobile problem by 
letting the other fellow write 
them, feeling this will improve 
their portfolio. Will they? In the 
last few years we have seen a 
sharp increase in demand for 
“collateral business.” Doesn't it 
seem likely that those companies 
who manage to “engineer” a true 
expense reduction will end up 
writing most of the other lines 
also? Isn't 
controls the auto will eventually 
control the account? 


it true that whoever 
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In the case of those states with 
insufficient records to make “merit 
rating” practical at present, it 
appears that “expense reduction” 
plans offer the best chance for 
any relief in the near future. 

Continuing to ignore the econ- 
omies of company policy writing, 
premium billing and collecting 
can only lead to more serious 
difficulties. 


Most companies are now pre- 
pared to handle policy writing 
and collecting. The others are 
prepared to do so on relatively 
short notice. Many company field 
men in discussing this subject 
with agents have met remarks 
such as, “if you are switching to 
direct billing, you can just pick 
up your supplies.” All too often 
this been the reaction of 
agents. However, many agents 
who originally reacted violently 
to this idea have since become 
far more receptive. 

The biggest “stumbling block” 
has been and still is the fear of 
the agents that after “direct bill- 
ing” next comes “direct writing”, 
cutting the agent out of the pic- 
ture entirely. This may be over- 
come to a large extent by the de- 
velopment of “ironclad” contracts 
protecting the agent’s ownership 
of expirations. Hasn't the same 
problem always existed? While 
present contracts tend to protect 
the agents, a large measure of the 
protection is the “good faith” of 
the companies in living up to the 


has 
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Success of merit plans depends on existence of complete driver 


terms of the contracts. Is this 
“good faith” now dead? 
Another problem is that most 
independent agents represent sev- 
eral companies. We try to follow 
the advice “don’t put all your 
eggs in one basket.” Wise com- 
pany personnel have _  recom- 
mended such procedure to their 
agents. However, representation 
of several companies does pre- 
vent an agent from realizing the 
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records 


full economies of “direct billing” 
unless all or nearly all his com- 
panies use direct billing. An agent 
must gear his operations to the 
company that requires of him the 
most work, not the one that re 
quires the least. 

Many companies feel there is 
danger of Federal intervention if 
they attempt joint action on ex- 
pense reduction and direct bill- 
ing. What about the protection 
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against this afforded by the au 
thority of state insurance com- 
missioners? 

Certainly, no greater challenge 
has yet been faced by the insur- 
ance commissioners than solving 
the problem the auto presents to- 
day. It appears that only under 
their leadership may we reach a 
truly cooperative solution to the 
expense reduction problem that is 
satisfactory to the companies and 
agents alike. 

One thing appears certain—the 
danger of Federal intervention as 
a result of a cooperative attempt 
to reach a solution is far less than 
is the danger of Federal interven- 
tion as a result of the industry’s 
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failure to do anything. Is the dan- 
ger of “hanging together” any 
greater than the danger of “hang- 
ing separately”? 

Most agents are opposed to any 
plan that simultaneously increases 
our expenses and cuts our com- 
mission. On the other hand, we 
are willing to consider any plan 
offered jointly by the companies 
that will reduce the overall ex- 
the companies and 


penses of 
agents. 
We always resist change—it is 
a human trait. However, if you 
have a sound idea and use the 
same degree of salesmanship you 
expect of the agents you can sell 
































Maintaining contact with a smaller agency’s customers 


and developing new accounts can be solved by an 


attractive newsletter—published regularly 


Consistent Customer Contact 


By JOE MODDRELL, Jr. 


NE OF THE biggest problems 

faced by any agency, whether 
large or small, is maintaining con- 
tact with its existing customers 
while devoting the time necessary 
to develop new accounts. The 
proper use of advertising is sup- 
posed to assist an agency in both 
of these fields, but again there is 
the problem of choosing the right 
advertising media. 

We had been using the usual 
hit-and-miss type of direct mail, 
covering policy changes, new and 
additional coverages available, and 
other things which we considered 
important to our customers. Al- 
though we always made a per- 
sonal contact with each policy- 
holder at renewal time, we still 
felt that our name was not in 
front of our clients often enough 
to do a really effective job. 

We operate a two-man agency 
in a metropolitan area of 300,000 


and with the agency showing good 
growth each year the two prob- 
lems of consistency in customer 
contact and proper use of adver- 
tising dollars were becoming more 
acute each year. In 1954 we de- 
termined to do something about 
these problems. 

The usual advertising media of 
newspapers, radio, and television 
were too expensive for an agency 
of our size. Our direct-mail cam- 
paigns had not produced any 
fabulous returns probably due to 
inconsistency of attack and lack of 
follow-up. 

The idea of an agency bulletin 
had been in the back of my mind 
for some time and when I attended 
the home office school for fire and 
casualty insurance, sponsored by 
the Travelers Insurance Com- 
panies in the fall of 1954, I dis- 
cussed the idea with members of 
their advertising and public rela- 
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tions department. They not only 
encouraged me in the project, but 
provided many other aids such as 
art work for the masthead, mate- 
rial and cartoons, and many ideas. 

Although there are several 
canned” publications available, 
we felt that to be really effective 
an agency bulletin would have to 
be personal. For this reason we 
decided to do the entire job our- 
selves even though we recognized 
that it would present many prob- 
lems and plenty of hard work. 

A newspaper type format was 
selected in a 9” x 12”, four-column 
bulletin which would have both 
a front and back page. The 
articles were to deal with both in- 
surance and non-insurance items. 


There would have to be pictorial 
material and preferably some car- 
toons. We wrote to several of the 
leading trade journals for permis- 


sion to use their cartoons and 
other material and did receive 
such permission. We also wrote to 
all of our companies asking for 
cuts and mats of material which 
could be utilized. 
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A local printing firm was con 
tacted and they agreed to take on 
our project for what we con- 
sidered to be a very nominal 
sum. We then purchased Ad- 
dressograph materials and began 
to accumulate our mailing list. 
The list consisted principally of 
our existing customers and 
selected prospects. 

Our mailing list is now divided 
into several sections so that it can 
be used for our direct mail adver- 
tising pieces. For example, one 
section is life insurance prospects, 
another for accident and sickness 
mailings, another for general in- 
surance, and a fourth for business 
firms. 

By maintaining our mailing list 
in this manner we can make the 
most effective use of the various 
advertising materials furnished us 
by our companies. 

With all of the preliminary 
work out of the way we tackled 
the first issue. We knew this 
would be the toughest one and it 
certainly was. Somehow the first 
issue of “Tips and Quips” was in 
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the mail on July 1, 1955, and there 
has been an issue every month 
since that date. 

Since that first issue the me- 
chanics of getting out the bulletin 
have smoothed out considerably. 
We maintain a series of regular 
line-folders for material which we 
clip from trade journals, news- 
papers, and other sources of in- 
formation. On the 20th of each 
month we pull the line-folder for 
the coming month and select the 
items we wish to use, placing all 
unused items in the next month’s 
folder. In this way we are always 
accumulating additional material. 

The prepared copy is then taken 
to the printer. He puts it into type 
and we are able to check a pre- 
liminary proof about the 25th or 
26th of the month. After making 
necessary corrections and changes 
the issue goes to press. The printer 
delivers the finished work to us 
by the 28th or 29th which gives 
us two or three days in which to 
get them addressed. 


When we started this project we 
agreed on two principles. To be 
effective such a bulletin has to be 
periodically consistent. The whole 
purpose of the bulletin is to keep 
the agency name in front of the 
customer or prospect. We felt that 
monthly would be the most favor- 
able spacing of issues, although 
we are giving some consideration 
to trying an every-other-month 
basis during 1960. 

The second principle is that 


such a bulletin to be effective 
must be personal. It was for this 
reason that we did not consider 
any of the “canned” publications. 
Although we derive much of our 
material from newspapers, trade 
journals, etc., the material is nev- 
ertheless re-written in our own 
words. “Tips and Quips” also gives 
us a very good vehicle for express- 
ing our own opinions and views 
on certain local situations and 
problems. 

We have attempted to maintain 
accurate records concerning the 
cost of publishing “Tips and 
Quips”. In 1958 the cost of pub- 
lishing and mailing a single unit 
was only $0.048. With the increase 
in third-class postage in 1959 our 
costs this year are running $0.0514 
per unit. We still feel that this is 
a most economical method of 
maintaining a consistent contact 
with our present and potential 
customers. 

The direct mail campaigns 
which we conduct in conjunction 
with “Tips and Quips” are of 
various types. Since “Tips and 
Quips” is in the mail so that it is 
delivered on the first day of the 
month, we try to arrange any di- 
rect mail effort in the middle of 
the month. 

Although we attempt to keep 
direct mail campaigns as topical 
as possible, we have for the past 
three years concentrated our ef- 
forts in this line on the field of 
life insurance. Our main purpose 
has been to use the direct mail 
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as a means of conditioning our 
general insurance customers to 
the fact that we do write life in- 
surance. Because we consider di- 
rect mail to be a conditioner 
rather than a direct sales tool we 
have not attempted to maintain 
very complete records on the re- 
sults. 

It is very seldom that our di- 
rect mail will actually ask the 
reader to act or buy. Life insur- 
ance selling is still the most per- 
sonal type of insura: +e selling 
there is. We feel it is virtually im- 
possible to motivate a person to 
buy life insurance through the 
medium of a letter or mailing 
pieces. The best one can hope for 
is to perform some type of a con- 
ditioning effect which will put 
the prospect in a proper frame of 
mind when the actual personal 
call is made. 

Our life are generally 
limited to those customers already 
on our books. During 1959 it is 
apparent that over 75% of new 
life sales will come from our pres- 
ent policyholders, either life or 
general. As we work the forth- 
coming month’s renewals we al- 
ways make it a practice to ask 
about life insurance. Usually we 
try to set up an interview where 
we can do a simple programming 
job for the prospect. We sell on 
the basis that since we are al- 
ready responsible for the rest of 
the customer’s insurance he should 


sales 


further entrust us with his life 
program, too. 

We recently mailed a brochure 
on family hospitalization to all 
the names on our Accident and 
Health mailing list. Although we 
don’t usually keep records on any 
one mailing we did on this par- 
ticular one to determine what sort 
of interest there is in personal 
family hospitalization coverage. 
The mailing piece which was pre- 
pared by one of our companies 
contained a postage-paid return 
attached to it. We received 8% of 
these in return and sold individ- 
ual policies which in total gave us 
a return on the cost of the mailing 
of over 400%. 


We personally feel that direct 
mail is just another means of 
keeping the agency name before 
customers and prospects. For the 
one and two-man agency it is just 
about the only type of advertising 
which will do anywhere near the 
specific job of maintaining contact 
for the dollars that are available. 
This type of agency still has to 
rely on individual, personal sales 
efforts. A satisfied customer is 
still the best form of advertising 
any agency can have. We have 
attempted to build a large sales 
force for our agency from our 
satisfied clients and to maintain a 
consistent contact with those peo- 
ple with whom we like to do busi- 
ness. 
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Liability of Storekeeper—While shopping in a supermarket, a man was walking 
along an aisle looking at goods displayed for sale. He bumped into a large empty 
carton on the floor and fell, reinjuring his left hip which had been fractured in a 
previous automobile accident. In his suit for damages against the store, the jury 
returned a $25,000 verdict in his favor. The store owner appealed the case, main- 
taining that the man was guilty of contributory negligence and that the verdict was 
excessive, but the appellate court affirmed the judgment. (Safina v. Safeway Stores, 
Inc. (California 1957) 309 P. 2d. 470.) 
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Liability of Highway Contractor—An owner of a farm and his tenant brought 
suit against a highway contractor for damages to their tobacco crop claimed to 
have been caused by dust arising from road and bridge construction work 
done by the contractor on a highway adjoining the farm. Their complaint was 
dismissed before trial and they appealed. The appellate court reversed the 
judgment and ordered the case to proceed to trial, the court holding that the 
plaintiffs should be given the opportunity to produce proof, if they can, that 
the contractor “did not comply with the standard of care of the ordinary pru- 
dent man engaged in like work.” (Edge v. Hook (Kentucky 1957) 303 S.W. 
2d. 310.) 


Liability to Baby Sitter—A doctor and his wife hired a baby sitter for the day to 
watch their four small children at their home. In attempting to retrieve a sharp 
piece of metal which she had seen one of the children playigg with, the sitter 
stepped out of an opening in the dining room wall onto hard and uneven ground, 
falling and fracturing her ankle. The opening was eventually to be a doorway, but 
as yet no outside steps had been built. The sitter sued the home owners for dam- 
ages, and although both the doctor and his wife claimed they had warned the 
sitter not to use the opening, the jury brought in a verdict against them. The judg- 
ment was affirmed on appeal. ( Powell v. Vracin (California 1957) 310 p. 2d. 27.) 
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TRAIN 


A total of 2.501 train accidents, resulting in 83 fatalities and 


135 injuries, were reported to the I.C.C. for the seven-month 
period ending July, 1959. In 1958, 2,026 train accidents 
caused 57 fatalities and 519 injuries for a like period 


Wrecked freight cars lie around the village depot of Falconer, N. Y., its roof partly torn 


off, all due to a broken axle. No injuries 








Two occupants of this squashed car crawled out with only minor scratches when a 


truckload of steel scrap shavings overturned in Pittsburgh. 


AUTOMOBILE 


For the nine-month period ending September, 1959, there 


was an estimated death toll of 27,170, a 3% increase over the 
life period in 1958. The total then was an estimated 26,270 


deaths. 
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Copyrght 195° Corteons- of. the- Month 
“You're going to have trouble talking me into a low budget 
vacation cruise again!” 





By WALTER D. LADD 


This nationally prominent traffic and safety 
executive and author explains in lucid detail 


how community organization and action can be 


The Key to Tratfic Safety 


oO you want safer and better traffic conditions in 
D your community? Fewer deaths and injuries? 
Less congestion? The answer is almost certainly that 
you do. Everyone is concerned about the traffic prob- 
lem. Insurance men are more aware of it than most 
others. 

You can do something about it through an organ- 
ized, effective community program, in which you and 
other citizen leaders take part. It will require work and 
some money. You won't have to guess how to do it or 
experiment. The formula has been written for you, 
distilled from the experience of many years. This 
formula is the Action Program of the President’s High- 
way Safety Conference. It gets the desired results in 
direct proportion to the extent to which it is applied. 
This has been proved in many communities. 

It should be emphasized that an organized program 
is necessary, as opposed to sporadic campaigns and 
projects. These are useful if well conducted and re- 
lated to local problems, but they should be part of the 
over-all program. The program should be planned, led 
and co-ordinated by an organization whose sole pur- 
pose is accident prevention and traffic improvement. 

To deal effectively with the traffic problem, one must 
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first understand it. It is exceed- 
ingly complex and it is not well 
understood by many otherwise 
well-informed persons. Because of 
this, individuals often believe that 
one or two specific things can be 
done to “cure” it. They may want 
new laws, rigid enforcement, more 
severe penalties, stricter driver 
licensing, more mass education or 
better engineering. All of these 
remedies have merit, but it is a 
combination of these and other 
things which is needed. There is 
no panacea. It takes a balanced 
program. The Action Program is 
such a balanced program. 


It is difficult to exaggerate the 
seriousness of the traffic problem. 


Primarily it is a problem of hu- 
involving 35,000 
to 40,000 violent deaths a year. 


man survival, 


While estimates vary as to in- 
juries, total accidents and econom- 
ic losses, these are certainly no 
less than 1% million personal in- 
juries, 10 million traffic accidents 
and over $6 billion annually. Add- 
ed to these losses are the enor- 
mous economic costs of congestion 
and delay in moving people and 
goods over the highways of the 
nation. 

This is a national problem which 
claims the attention of many 
leaders in both government and 
private life, but the national prob- 
lem is the sum total of the local 
problems of every state and com- 
munity. It is an accepted fact that 
it must be solved by action at the 
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grass roots if it is to be solved. 
Each state and each community 
must improve its own traffic situa- 
tion. 

There are three principal ele- 
ments of highway traffic—the 
roads, the vehicles and people. 
Many of our three and a half mil- 
lion miles of streets and highways 
are inadequate for today’s traffic, 
but even with their deficiencies 
they are not in themselves danger- 
ous. A capable driver can go 
almost anywhere without having 
an accident in which the road was 
the cause. 

In those instances where traffic 
accidents are caused by mechani- 
cal failure in the vehicle, it is 
usually a case where the vehicle 
was not maintained in a safe op- 
erating condition—actually, a hu- 
man failure to insist upon mechan- 
ical safety. The automobile itself, 
over the years, has been steadily) 
improved from a_ safety stand 
point. Although further improve- 
ment can be made, today’s vehi- 
cle is safe if it is used safely! 

The third element is people, 
and here we have the basic factor 
of our traffic troubles. Driving a 
motor vehicle in traffic has been 
well described as a difficult art. 
But a majority of our drivers are 
not fully competent, do not recog- 
nize that fact, and make no effort 
to improve their driving ability. In 
varying degrees thev lack the 
knowledge about driving they 
should have, thev regard driving 
as a right instead of a privilege, 
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they often have a poor attitude 
toward their responsibility as 
drivers and they resent the neces- 
sary legal controls for their own 
protection and the safety of 
others. 

Drivers range all the way down 
from a small percentage who are 
fully competent, to “good” drivers 
who are not good enough, to 
“fair” drivers, then to “poor” 
drivers, and finally to the lowest 
level of downright dangerous 
drivers who should never be 
permitted behind the steering 
wheel. 

Everyone except the bedridden 
is a pedestrian, and _ traffic still 
takes a heavy toll of those on foot, 
although there has been improve- 
ment in recent years in the pedes- 
trian accident record. People are 
using more care in crossing streets 
and walking on roads, and drivers 
are doing a better job of protect- 
ing pedestrians who put them- 
selves in danger. 

Bicycle riders are another ele- 
ment of traffic which is extremely 
vulnerable. Usually these riders 
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ure children, although in a tew 
localities there are many aduit 
bicyclists. With a new crop of 
child bicycle riders on the streets 
every year, constant effort to teach 
them to ride safely and to protect 
them is necessary. 

Ideally, motor vehicles, pedes- 
trians and bicycles should never 
use the same road space at the 
same time, but for the most part 
there are no separate facilities, so 
they must get along together. The 
wonder is that we do not kill and 
injure twice as many people in 
traffic as we do, considering the 
mixing of the diverse elements. 

While some satisfaction can be 
gained from a mileage death rate 
which has dropped from 12 per 
100 million motor vehicle miles 
to 5.6 in the past seventeen years, 
all the evidence indicates that the 
numerical total of traffic injuries 
and the numerical total of traffic 
accidents have rocketed steadily 
upward. The brightest spot is in 
pedestrian safety, where deaths 
dropped from 13,300 in 1941 to 
7,800 in 1958. 
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So the situation is still critical. 
Improvement is not sufficient to 
offset the growth in population, 
in number of motor vehicles and 
drivers and mileage. This growth 
threatens to swamp the efforts to 
deal with the traffic problem, and 
unless much more effective work 
is done to control it, deaths, in- 
juries and accidents will soar in 
number in the years just ahead. 
Today there are 79 million drivers 
using 67 million motor vehicles in 
the United States. They drove a 
total of 665 billion miles in 1958. 
By 1966 it is predicted we will 
have 90 million drivers and 82 
million motor vehicles, and a to- 
tal mileage of 825 billion. The im- 
plications as to accidents and con- 
gestion are obvious. 


Americans have a blind spot 
about learning to drive their cars 
competently. This is strange, be- 
cause we take pride in doing 
things well, and spend many hours 
studying and taking instruction in 
a wide variety of activities in 
which we are interested or think 
are important to us. But not driv- 
ing, although this is something 
which involves our very lives. 

Women study home nursing, 
art, flower arranging, first aid. 
Men take innumerable golf les- 
sons. Boys put in hours of drudg- 
ery learning to play football, base- 
ball and basketball. All summer 
long swimming instructors are 
busy with classes. This is as it 
should be. 
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But the man who struggles to 
master the golf swing usually 
makes no effort to become a bet- 
ter driver. The young mother will 
drive the family car with no more 
knowledge than how to operate 
the gears, the brakes and the 
lights. The high school athlete 
often scorns to attend a driver 
education class. 

Because the traffic problem is 
principally a problem of people, 
its solution lies in influencing their 
thinking and behavior and where 
necessary, in controlling their ac- 
tions. Even traffic law enforce- 
ment is designed to educate, 
although its immediate effect is 
to control the people to whom it is 
applied. 

The Action Program is in sev- 
eral sections. Six of these concern 
official activities which can be car- 
ried on only by legal authorities. 
They are: Enactment of neces- 
sary laws and ordinances, the 
keeping and use of accident 
records, school traffic safety edu- 
cation, enforcement of laws by 
the police and courts, engineering 
and motor vehicle administration. 
The last is a state function. The 
others, on which these six rest 
heavily for effectiveness, are pub- 
lic information and education and 
organized public support. 

Without strong public support, 
officials have difficulty in develop- 
ing and conducting good pro- 
grams in their various areas. No 
official can go far beyond public 
opinion in performing his duties. 
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and it is the purpose of public 
support to build approval and ac- 
ceptance of the necessary activi- 
ties. For this reason organized 
public support is the base on 
which the Action Program stands. 
Without it, the program either is 
not used or it falls far short of its 
objectives. 

Community organization for 
traffic improvement is in two 
parts: 1) organization of officials 
who have traffic responsibility, 
and 2) organization of private 
citizens. The official group is a 
coordinating committee made up 
of the heads of various depart- 
ments, such as the legislative 
body, police, traffic engineer, traf- 
fic judge, legal department, super- 
intendent of schools and planning 
engineer. The mayor or city man- 
ager should be the chairman. This 
committee plans the official traf- 
fic program and insures that the 
various departments work in har- 
mony in carrying out the plans. 

The citizens’ organization, usu- 
ally called a safety council, is 
headed by leaders representing 
the various elements of the com- 
munity. Its function is education 
and its objective is the preven- 
tion of accidents. Since accident 
prevention is inseparable from 
traffic efficiency, its work also 
concerns such matters as street 
layout, traffic engineering and 
parking facilities. In most com- 
munities the safety council will be 
multi-purpose, working in other 
areas of accident prevention, such 
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as school, home, occupational, 
general public, recreation and 
farm safety and fire prevention, 
as well as traffic. 

This is economically sound, be- 
cause there are always accident 
problems in these other fields 
which need attention, and it is un- 
necessarily expensive in effort and 
money to have two organizations. 
Also there is some overlapping of 
the traffic problem into*these other 
fields. However, today traffic is the 
most critical problem, and almost 
all such organizations devote 
major attention to it. 

The safety council represents 
community action to deal with the 
traffic problem. Such action is so 
vitally important that the White 
House Conference on Highway 
Safety was held in Washington in 
1954 to present this need to lead- 
ers from all parts of the country. 
They were called together by 
President Eisenhower for the pur- 
pose of promoting traffic safety or- 
ganization in all states and com- 
munities. This was followed in 
1956 and 1958 by four regional 
conferences each year devoted to 
the same purpose. The result has 
been more local safety organiza- 
tions, but many cities, towns and 
counties still do not have safety 
councils. 

Every community needs such an 
organization. In a small town or 
rural county it may be only a vol- 
untary committee. In a small citv 
it may be a safety council with a 
part-time staff, and a larger city 





council with full-time 


needs a 
staff. 

A good safety council is a valu 
able asset to a community, and a 
source of satisfaction to those who 
work in it. It is a non-political, 


non-partisan, non-profit public 
service association. For success it 
requires top leadership, good or- 
ganizational structure, capable 
staff and adequate financing. It 
must have sound operating prin- 
ciples and policies. Information 
or organization, financing and 
policies is available from the Field 
Service Department of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 

Any interested person or group 
can take the initiative in organiz 
ing a safety council. This has 
been done by business men, a 
city manager or mayor, a chamber 
of commerce or other organiza- 
tion. The first steps are to inter- 
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est the right kind of leadership— 
people who can get things done— 
and to get information on how to 
organize. The council must be fi- 
nanced, but the amount of money 
needed is small in proportion to 
the savings in life and property 
which will result from a success- 
ful operation. A good safety coun- 
cil can show more in the way 
of measurable results than almost 
any other community service or- 
ganization. 

The safety council works direct- 
ly, and also indirectly through 
many other agencies and organiz- 
ations. It should always work 
from facts, studying the accident 
problems of its community and 
then giving priority to major 
needs in its activities. One of its 
first activities should be a careful 
study of the accident situation and 
of the facilities available for deal- 
ing with it. It should find out what 
is being done and by whom, what 
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needs to be done better, what is 
needed that is not being done, 
and who can do it and how. Then 
it can plan its program and go to 
work, 

The long range objective is to 
develop a community safety con- 
sciousness, and this is accom- 
plished by continuous education. 
Every means should be employed 
to acquaint the people with the 
problems ard to tell them what to 
do to help solve them. These 
means include the newspapers, 
radio and television, talks and 
films at meetings, use of posters 
and printed material, instruction 
of drivers and pedestrians in 
classes, workshops for key people, 
exhibits and displays. Many novel 
projects can be used as attention- 
getters, such as contests, stunts 
and parades. All this will help de- 
velop a public attitude favorable 
to safer traffic and the necessary 
support for official activities. This 
cannot be done in a day or a few 
weeks, but such a program is cer- 
tain to have the desired result. 

A friendly, cooperative rela- 
tionship between the citizens’ or- 
ganization and public officials is 
essential to success. It is the safe- 
ty council’s responsibility to ad- 
vise officials and help them per- 


form their duties capably, and to 
see that they receive credit when 
credit is due. Any criticism of of- 
ficial action should be construc- 
tive. Solutions to the traffic prob- 
lem are frequently controversial. 
Differences of opinion are inevita- 
ble—but the key to success is 
united action of citizens and offi- 
cials, a philosophy which the safe- 
ty council sponsors. 

The safety council should en- 
courage other organizations to 
take an active part in the traffic 
program, and assist them when 
they desire help. This is a job 
for the entire community, in 
which all resources should be em- 
ployed. The council should rec- 
ognize good work by individuals 
and organizations, just as it does 
in the case of officials. 

A supreme court judge in a 
western state said: “You are 
either a part of the traffic problem 
or a part of its solution.” An in- 
surance man who works for an 
organized community program for 
traffic improvement is an impor- 
tant part of the solution. He will 
be performing a valuable service, 
it will raise his stature in his com- 
munity, and he will feel a deep 
personal satisfaction in doing 
something for his fellow men. 


Mr. Ladd is the author of “Organizing for Traffic 
Safety in Your Community,” published by Charles C. 
Thomas, Ill. Price is $7.75. In his book, Mr. Ladd 
analyzes the problem, explains the need for commu- 
nity organization to deal with it, and explains how 
to organize and conduct a community safety program. 
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OPENING SOUND TRACK: 
ANNOUNCER:—(Headlines of World News) 
JOE VINCENT: 


Good morning! This is Joe Vincent, speaking for Mitchell-Vincent 
Company—The Insurance Center of Central Texas! Main at 
27th Street in downtown Bryan. 


Here’s a little statement that is credited to a Federal Economist. 
... | can’t say | agree with him, and | bet you don’t either. . . . 
He writes .. . “Those people who are trying to live within their 
income are going to mess up prosperity.” 


Seriously, it is important that we do live within our income .. . 
and this is quite hard to do in these times of inflation, high 
prices, and super salesmanship . . . it is very important that 
every decision we make concerning spending money is a wise 
one. For this reason we here at Mitchell-Vincent Company— 
Bryan and College Station’s largest, oldest and best known in- 
surance agency—want you to know that we are seriously con- 
cerned in your behalf in our responsibility to properly insure 
your property. Nothing is so disappointing as to think you have 
something properly insured only to find that such was not the 
case. Because of the expense of replacing your investment in 
property, it must be insured right. That is our pledge to you 
here at Mitchell-Vincent Company .. . we will insure those things 
which make your prosperity possible . . . and they will be in- 
sured right . . . you can depend on this. Let us insure your 
property properly and you too will say with others, “Yes, friends, 
year in and year out you'll do well with Mitchell-Vincent Com- 
pany.” 


This is Joe Vincent returning you to the News and Weather 
Center of KORA for the news and weather of today. 


ANNOUNCER:—(Details of World News and Weather) 
CLOSING SOUND TRACK: 





Part Two: 
A Step-by-Step Outline of an Agency 
Advertising Program That Works 


Planned Agency Advertising 


By JOE E. VINCENT 


Direct Mail Newspaper 
Addressograph Procedure— The “Weathervane’—name of 
Addressograph system es- our column. 
tablished with following: At the outset of our advertis- 
,) . — ae . _ . 
Plate for each customer account ing program we employed a 
properly tabbed for each line of 8 “a lesi ; 
cpveraes commercial artist to design an 
agency trade-mark which we 


Plate for each home owner in f : , 
county with a home valued could use in all of our advertis- 


$5,000 or more. ing. He came up with a cocky 
lial ittle “Weathervane.” The points 
System maintained to assure little cs 
: of the compass showed M-V- 
current accuracy. Used for spe- Fa , 
“ali. am M-V instead of the usual N. S. 
cialized mailings, such as: Wi Thesementhinn weds te 
Announcing family automobile > W. Sa Or ‘Wx: 7 
policy. symbolized with the Weather- 
Bulletin to employers on Blanket vane. 
Fidelity coverages. Runs every Friday—the week's 
Mailing to merchants on business smallest paper publication—on 
it ti i e sas : 
re. es Gy eee the same position of page 2. 
ameunes meggees Mets ase sont This has been discontinued— 
out during November. . 
' not because of lack of effective- 
Our big effort was when compre- ~e eonme ot thalienl 
hensive dweling policy was intro- RES, ut ecause Os wie Gra 
duced in Texas in 1957. We made on my time to prepare it. We 
such a “big splash” on this, spear- found a very clever little column 
a apr einal — _ that is syndicated and copy- 
mau, at we were un . ° 
aa ee ee righted which we bought to use 


up with inquiries. If you don’t want os , ; 
good direct mail to work—don’t fool through 1959. It's doing an 


with it! equally good job. 
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Stuffers 

Each and every mailing othe: 
than to companies leaving our 
office contains some form of 
sales ideas—each must be ap- 
propriate. 


Radio 

“The Weathervane Edition of 
World News” was produced 
daily (except Sunday) at 7:30 
\.M. from January 1956 to De- 
cember 1958. 

Introduction was a taped pro- 


January 


duction employing two an 
nouncers’ voices and the “new 
sound for 1958”—a modernistic 
sound effect. 

I personally announced the 
commercial which I prepared. 
The commercials were taped 
weekly and then run daily on a 
well-timed production managed 
by the news announcer. The 
conclusion of the news uses the 
same sound effects as the intro- 
duction. 

(See sample commercial, p. 42 


Jefferson and the Cheap Watch 


Some things simply are not worth fooling with, but 
sometimes it is most difficult to know what they are. 
I recall the incident of the fellow who was the owner 
of a cheap watch, and he took it to the jeweler for 
repairs. “The mistake I made,” he admitted, “was 
that I dropped it.” 


The jeweler, making a rather swift examination, 
commented as he scrutinized the works, “Don’t know 
you could help dropping it,” then he continued dryly, 
“the mistake you made was picking it up again!” 


Compare this with Thomas Jefferson’s statement .. . 
“You have a shilling, and I have a shilling. We swap. 
You have my shilling and I have yours. We are not 
better off. But suppose you have an idea and I have 
an idea. We swap. Now you have two ideas and I 
have two ideas. How much better we both are now!” 


“not 


Some insurance is like that cheap watch .. . 
worth picking up again.” But how can you tell? Try 
Jefferson’s suggestion of exchanging ideas with us. 
We will know your problems . . . you will know our 


protection! How much better off we both will be! 


This is why so many say, “Yes, friends, year in and 
year out you'll do well with Mitchell-Vincent Com- 
pany.” 
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This program was very well 
received. The personal an- 
nouncing “touch” caused much 
favorable comment. 

The personalized radio news- 
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The wife of every married 
policyholder receives a leather- 
ette desk calendar and accom- 
panying Christmas Greeting. 
Christmas 1956, we sent 1,400 


calendars. 
Both of these we discontinued 
in 1958. 


cast was terminated December 31, 
1958, for reasons I'll explain short- 
ly. In its stead we have substituted 
a series of ad ideas designed to sell 


the agency force to the public. Promotion Items 


Office Window (Ground Floor) 

Current event news pictures 
daily. 

Illuminated Ciock. 

Barometer. 

Window Theme and Copy 
changed weekly. 

Brightly lighted at night— 
from dusk until midnight. 


Christmas Gifts 

Larger account customers are 
given crates of citrus fruit via 
Railway Express direct from 
orchards of the Rio Grande Val- 
ley. Used this successfuly for 20 
years. Very popular. High re- 
sponse in appreciation—low in 
actual cost. Christmas 1956 we 
sent 24 crates to clients. 


JOE 


Mr. 
Mitchell-Vincent Company of Bryan, Texas. En 


tered local agency business in Bryan in 1946, after 


completing military service 
Association of 
Awarded IAC “Oscar” for 
(Division IV 


ing 


Vincent is a 


Desk diaries are given to ap- 
proximately 600 clients of ageny. 
High percentage of professional 
people in area—very popular. 
High demand. 

Continued use of Hartford 
wall calendar of same type for 
many years. Christmas 1956, we 
distributed 500 to offices and 
business houses throughout the 
county. 


Give Aways—such as pencils, 
novelties and company ad items 
—these we cut down to absolute 
minimum. 


Parking Pennies 

A tray of pennies which were 
easily accessible to any who 
would enter the office and help 


VINCENT 


partner in the agency, 


Past president, Texas 
1954-1955 


idver 


Insurance Agents, 
f insurance 


and 1958 
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themselves to what they needed 

er make their own change was 

a most successful advertising 

step. Ten dollars worth of pen- 

nies in the tray lasted approxi- 
mately one year. 

Since we began our program of 
planned advertising for 1956, and 
it was considered successful, we 
have made a similar study each 
year, and are now in the fourth 
year of planned advertising. With 
almost four years of this behind 
us, we know that our decision to 
advertise was wise; we recognize 
in a community the size of the 
Bryan-College Station area we 


have a distinct advantage over the 
agents in the city. This simply 
points up the necessity of making 


the individual study for the indi- 
vidual agency to see how local 
conditions will dictate which pro- 
gram he should undertake. We 
believe these programs should be 
constantly refreshed . . . program 
formats changed, and the materia] 
used in the advertising program 
kept new, modern and compatible 
with current trends. 

Keeping material fresh is no 
small job, particularlw when you 
are trying to do it yourself and 
with your agency staff. But it is 
essential. No one is interested in a 
dog-eared program of advertising 
any more than they are interested 
in trying to read a crumpled news- 
paper. The changes we have 
made in our program have not 
been many, but there have been 
changes. We have learned that 


January 


direct mail is not effective unless 
you are prepared to follow it up. 
Thus, we have reduced the use of 
direct mail simply because of the 
lack of time and personnel to fol- 
low up these mailings. In its stead, 
we have employed television ad- 
vertising. This has increased the 
cost of our advertising, but, re- 
member, we have a substantially 
larger volume to support the cost 
since we have started advertising. 

We have either eliminated or 
reduced materially the use of desk 
calendars, book matches, novelty 
items, Christmas gifts, wall calen- 
dars, goodwill items, company 
give-aways and the like because 
we believe that in our environ- 
ment we can spend our advertising 
dollar better elsewhere with tele- 
vision, radio, newspaper, direct 
mail, outdoor highway signs and, 
yes, even parking pennies. This is 
in no manner intended to reflect 
upon the value of these other me 
dia, it simply means that our sur- 
vey of our problem indicated we 
could get better advertising re 
sults using other media at this 
time. 

I've repeatedly told you that we 
are sold on agency advertising. 
You might rightfully ask, what 
keeps us sold? Let me read to you 
an extract from the written sum- 
mary for the ad program for 1957, 
and the conclusions which brought 
about the program for 1958: 

“While 1957 advertising was 
adequately creative it lacked 
balance in that it over-empha- 
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sized the general character of 
the agency. It did not promote 
the personalized nature of the 
agency services which is the in- 
herent advantage the independ- 
ent agent has over the direct 
writer. Therefore, it is recom- 
mended that the planning for 
1958 devise a practice theme of 
personalized advertising. Every 
media which is to be employed 
in the program will be converted 
to stressing this feature.” 


Now let me read you the con- 
clusions found in our annual ap- 
praisement of the program for 
1958: 

“The program was very suc- 
cessful because: 

Renewal turnover was re- 
duced. The agency retained a 
higher percentage of renewals 
than is usual to a firm this size 
in this area. 

New business exceeded es- 
stablished quotas. New policies 
produced during the year ex- 
ceeded by 9% that which had 
been anticipated when produc- 
tion goals for 1958 were estab- 
lished. 

Agency prestige was enhanced 
with clients. A sampling of cli- 
ent attitude toward agency con- 
clusively indicated: 

—Client knew his interests were 

better served by this agency. 

—Client who considered chang- 

ing to direct writer decided to 

‘stay at home’ as he was among 

friends. 
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~Client who changed to direct 

writer or another agent and then 

returned to this agency did so 
because he felt this agency was 

‘personally interested in him.’” 

If I could sum up the basic con- 
clusions of local agency advertis- 
ing in just a few words it would 
be these. Sell institutional adver- 
tising ideas and the personalities 
of the agency! I do the television 
and radio commercials and write 
the newspaper copy just for one 
reason, I want to get just as close 
to the insurance buying public 
of Bryan and College Station as I 
can get. Through these various 
means, I personally am in their 
home one way or the other every 
day! 

It is with no sense of the brag- 
gadocio that I tell you as a result 
of this personalized form of adver- 
tising there isn’t another insurance 
agency in the country that is as 
well known to as many people as 
is Mitchell-Vincent Company, and 
as am I, individually. It has its 
disadvantages. 

By employing this system of ad- 
vertising we have gotten so close 
to some of the people that they 
think they know you when they 
really do not. People you don't 
know wave to you on the street. 
The long distance telephone oper- 
ator calls you by your first name 
simply because she has heard this 
same voice every morning on her 
radio on her way to work, but has 
never laid eyes on you. 

The true test of this came year 
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before last when I hired a young 
man to work for us doing nothing 
but ouside selling. He had never 
been in the general insurance 
business before, but, instead, had 
been working for a life insurance 
company. The life company was 
a very fine, well-managed Texas 
company but wasn’t too well- 
known. After we hired him, we 
sent him to a company fire, cas- 
ualty and bonding training school, 
and then unleashed him on the 
public. 

He has done well but, most im 
portant, he tells me that the one 
feature of working for us that sur- 


prised him most is that, in all the 
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calls he has made for the agency 
in his sales solicitations, he has 
never—now get this—he has never 
found anyone upon whom he was 
calling who had not heard of our 
agency, and who didn't have a 
warm feeling for it. Obviously, the 
door was already open to him—the 
initial part of his sales effort was 
behind him. 

If our advertising program fails, 
it is only because we do not have 
the ability to cease being office 
managers and become salesmen to 
get out and take advantage of all 
the doors that our advertising has 
opened ...and all we have to do 
is walk in and make the sale! 


Copyright 1959 Certeons- of the Menth 





By Richard C. Lofberg 


Our System—A live or Dead? 


BELIEVE in the American Agency 

System. The principles of this 
system, of the sale of quality in- 
surance by local insurance agents 
trained to properly service their 
accounts, are the guiding factors 
of our office. 

We have no gimmick devices, 
we do not sell cut rate, we do not 
sell “special” risks, but rather we 
sell in every way we know our 
services to the assured. We sell the 
right to know our assureds and 
families by name, not by file num- 
ber, their right to call or see us 
when needed, and the right to 
have us with them when required. 
We sell our knowledge of the best 
and most proper current coverage 
for each not the 
piece of paper for everyone. 

In our office every account is 
entitled to and receives the same 
degree of service as any other, be 
it commercial or personal. This 
service requires that our assureds 
know exactly what they are buy- 
ing, why their program is best 
suited to their needs, and if not 


assured, same 


why not. 
Our service requires that. when 


a loss occurs. our assureds be 


properly and rapidly assisted 
through our office and through 
our companies. Our position is 
actually between the insured and 
our companies and we must pro- 
vide amicable service to both. An 
agent is paid to do more than sell; 
this must be realized by all. It is 
our job to properly underwrite all 
accounts, 

In our position, with our local 
contacts and knowledge of the 
assured and his situation, we are 
able to know and understand the 
underwriting problems far more 
intimately than the company un- 
derwriter working via his reports. 
We have always dealt openly with 
our companies; we have never 
tried to push through what is, in 
our opinion, a questionable line. 
To us, the value of our reputation 
means more than the quick and 
temporary dollar received. The 
loss ratio of our agency is a mat- 
ter of pride with us and always 
will be. 

Now that we have stated our 
ideals, let us give vou the back- 
ground of our agency and examine 
some of our methods. Our office, 
a general agency, is situated in a 
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residential, suburban zone of the 
metropolitan New York area. The 
agency was established by my 
father in 1926. The majority of 
the local residents commute to 
work and generally are in the 
middle income or higher brackets. 

Our book of business is mainly 
personal, mercantile and light in- 
dustry, with some larger industrial 
accounts. We engage in insurance 
exclusively. Production is handled 
entirely by my father and myself; 
we have no solicitors nor do we 
handle brokerage business. We 
have always had a large volume 
of automobile business and de- 
spite current industry-wide prob- 
lems have continuously shown a 
profit for this class. The initial 
automobile account has proved to 
be the entree to the remainder of 
the personal account. 

Today, we have few personal 
accounts of only one line. For 
many years we have emphasized 
one-stop selling and the theme of 
placing the entire responsibility 
for the development and continu- 
ity of a proper insurance program, 
including life, in the hands of one 
agency. Account selling is a neces- 
sity today, not only for the agent 
but for the insured and insuror. 
It is particularly true for us and 
for all other agents in personal 
line selling, where the lower aver- 
age premium per policy requires 
the handling of the entire account 
If this is not done proper service 
cannot possibly be given nor can 


a profit be shown 
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We have found that the per- 
sonal account requires as much 
service and proportionately more 
claims handling as our commer. 
cial accounts. Today with com- 
mission cuts being threatened on 
personal lines we have been faced 
with the prospect of reducing ou 
service to personal accounts and 
treating them as mass production 
items, or dealing only with those 
companies who still believe that 
the personal account is best served 
through the local agent and are 
willing to accept our service costs. 
The transition period is trying. 
We have been fortunate, however, 
in finding some companies that 
continue to maintain the philoso- 
phy of the American Agency Sys- 
tem, with whom we deal. 


We have also felt that an agent 
should receive his compensation 
on the basis of the service ren- 
dered both to company and to 
customer, not merely on the basis 
of an agent's license. Today, as 
never before, the complexities of 
insurance require the use of full 
time professionally trained insur- 
ance consultants, not part time 
producers putting spare time into 
raising extra dollars. We _ take 
pride in the efficient operation of 
our agency. Our staff is experi- 
enced and well trained. All mem- 
bers take pleasure in contributing 
to the reputation of our agency. 

In the past we occasional) 
asked our companies to write 
some policies but stopped when 
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we found that the quality and in- 
accuracy of the policies required 
our returning and rewriting most 
of them. This casts no reflection 
upon the companies but shows 
that the handling of this operation 
by our agency has been more effi- 
cient than when mass produced by 
central units. Our accounts cur- 
rent are rendered promptly to the 
companies, together with checks 
covering net premium due, in ac- 
cordance with our contracts. The 
rendering of our accounts has been 
almost error free. We are at fault 
about five times per year. On the 
other hand, we receive about fifty 
criticisms annually from the com- 
panies, which we must answer. 
We waste too much time in tele- 


phoning, corresponding and pho- 
tocopying lost dailies and endorse- 
ments to answer these criticisms 


when the fault is not ours. In 
practice we have proved ourselves 
to be more accurate and efficient 
processors than the companies. 
We would like to reduce the 
number of represented companies 
but so far the limited capacity of 


=a 
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our companies is used up on a 
small number of our larger lines. 
Several times we have asked some 
of our companies to arrange street 
re-insurance to increase their ca- 
pacities and have offered to place 
with them collateral insurance. 
These requests, which should have 
been profitable to both parties, 
have been met with complete dis- 
interest and no action. Therefore, 
we still have the problem of having 
to use too many companies to most 
efficiently place our business. 

Our outside advertising program 
is conducted mainly through our 
local newspaper. Radio or televi- 
sion advertising is not feasible for 
us at this time because of the large 
number of stations, expense in- 
volved and enlarged servicing area 
resulting from such advertising. 
For many years we have consis- 
tently run an ad on page two of 
our local paper. 

This ad is designed not only to 
attract new customers but also to 
improve and maintain good rap- 
port with our customers and our 
town. Our customers watch for 
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these ads. They enjoy reading 
them. They like being reassured 
publicly that our agency stands 
for personal service and profes- 
sional ability. It is gratifying to 
know the townspeople take pride 
in our ads; they assume an inter- 
est in our agency; they watch for 
errors and omissions—and we hear 
about them. It is not unusual for 
us to receive numerous phone calls 
just to comment on our ads. 

In addition, we also initiated a 
cooperative advertising program 
among a small group of local 
agents. Presently have four 
agencies of similar professional 

under the 
Community's 


we 


caliber represented 
designation “Your 
Leading Agents.” This advertising 
currently consists of running one 
full-page ad bi-weekly, again in 
the newspaper. The ad _ is 
used to stress new types of cov- 


local 


erage, such as the Homeowner's 
and Family Automobile Policies, 
and the services provided by the 
independent agent, which are not 
available with insurance through 
a direct writer. Our cooperative 
ads have proved beneficial to all 
participants during the twelve 
vears they have been running. 
At the present time both indi- 
vidual and cooperative local news- 
paper ads seem to satisfy our 
advertising 
good public relations and attract- 


aims of maintaining 
ing new business for our agency. 

Periodically, when new cover- 
ages are available, we send to all 
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eligible accounts letters announc- 
ing the changes and benefits. For 
example—when the Homeowncr’s 
Form was admitted to New Jer 
sey we sent to all of our personal 
accounts letters announcing the 
Homeowner's Policy and describ- 
ing the new form. Enclosed was 
a return postcard for further in- 
formation. For those who an- 
swered our letter a survey was 
prepared and followed by person- 
al solicitation. 

Secondly, we prepared a survey 
for all personal accounts carrying 
more than one line through ow 
office and followed this by person- 


al solicitation. Finally, surveys 


were prepared for the few single 


shot lines we had and this was fol- 
lowed up by personal solicitation. 
Actually, surveys were sent to all 
of our accounts. 

As a result of our personal ap- 
proach over ninety per cent of 
our individual accounts converted 
to Homeowner's Policies, particu- 
larly the Form “B,” which we felt 
applicable. In addition, 
many new accounts were written 
as a result of our advertising and 
through word-of-mouth conversa- 


most 


tion with our converted accounts. 
During the first policy period the 
conversion of accounts produced 
a financial loss. This was due to 
the large number of cancellation 
of multiple policies and writing 
the new policy at a lower pre 
mium, often resulting in a refund 
to the assured. It has only been 
upon renewal that we have real- 
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ized a profit through the selling 
of Homeowner's Policies. 
Similarly, when the Special 
Building Endorsement was allowed 
for the Homeowner's Policy we 
followed a like program. Each 
homeowner's account received a 
letter telling of the new All-Risk 
Dwelling Form, the advantages of 
and the additional premium for 
endorsing the form upon the pres- 
ent policy. Again we received over 
a ninety per cent response; in 
many received checks 


cases We 


Bent On Perfection 


... Our Agency Strives for Perfection With 
each Customer. Our Service is Complete, and 
in Pursuit of Perfection For Your Benefit. 


“Big enough to properly serve you — 


Clarence orBerg 1 


INSURANCE SERVICE 


363 Cedar Lane @ Teaneck @ TE. 6-2100 
Established 1926 


small enough to know you” 


by return mail. As above, this 
program actually produced an in- 
itial net loss as the cost of solicit- 
ing and endorsing the policies was 
in excess of income received. 
However, upon renewal the in- 
come from the Special Form may 
be regarded as clear profit. 
Another example of our person- 
al attention—we also checked 
every home we believed to be 
under-insured. We photographed 
the home and sent the photo by 
mail with our estimated insurabie 
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value; but we neglected to in- 
clude the additional cost required 
to increase the insurance to value. 
Our returns were poor. We then 
included additional premium and 
that brought better results. Our 
efforts are now at the expected 
level of return. This has pointed 
that we cannot cut 
corners and make omissions if we 
expect a program to operate prop- 
erly and profitably. A personal 
agency must provide complete 
and information about 
coverages and costs for individual 
assureds if it is to fulfill the goals 
of proper professional service. 


out to us 


accurate 


Our commercial accounts are 
handled by survey analysis. Our 
survey provides a summary of ex- 
isting insurance coverage, together 
with recommendations for changes. 
It is presented to the account 
in a Kardex form. The summary 
of coverage in one convenient 
book is extremely important to the 
commercial insurance buyer and 
means far more than the sight of 
the accompanying stack of poli- 
cies. The survey has been helpful 
also to company accountants and 
for tax The 


should include an insurance com- 


purposes. survey 
pany engineers appraisal of in- 
surable values of buildings and 
recommendations for 
ment of existing conditions; these 
should regularly be checked and 
supplemented. Where values are 


improve- 


more complex an independent ap- 


praisal is recommended. Loss ex- 
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perience is also kept and checked 
by us for all experience rated risks 
By so doing we feel we can spot 
and correct or remedy any trend 
in experience, rather than be pe- 
nalized when it is too late. 

The inception of the Commer- 
cial Property Policy was another 
instance where new and bette: 
coverage could be sold. We be- 
lieve we wrote the first Commer- 
cial Property Policy in New Jer- 
sey. We converted most of ow 
own eligible accounts within a 
few months after the form was 
admitted. We have sold this new 
form of coverage wherever we 
believed the insured would bene- 
fit. To date the loss ratio has been 
excellent; we have noticed that 
many of the claims made under 
this policy would not have been 
covered by the insured’s former 
policies. As with personal line sell- 
ing, the agent must be aware of 
the coverages that provide the 
best protection for his commer- 
cial accounts. 

We believe that claim service 
is possibly the most important 
part of our operation from the 
point of good will to the insured 
and of public relations. The in- 
sured requires immediate, efficient 
service when a loss occurs. We 
have found that few persons know 
what to do after a loss. They 
look to their insurance agent for 
aid and service, not to the com- 
pany. We prepare as comprehen- 
sive a claim report as we can and 
determine whether the loss will 
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be adjusted by us, through the 
company or by other adjusters. 
We then follow up the loss. If 
we believe a loss is not covered 
we tell the insured immediately 
and explain why it is not covered. 
We tell the insured whether or 
not the loss is insurable, whether 
or not we recommended the nec- 
essary coverage in his particular 
case, and if not, why not. We 
have always found that being 
honest pays off. Any attempt to 
pass the buck as to whether a loss 
is or is not covered results in ill 
feeling among the insured, com- 
pany and the agent. An imme- 
diate explanation creates respect 
among all parties concerned. We 
believe that honest explanations 
and efficient claim service are 
probably the most effective sell- 


ing points of our agencys opera- 


tion. 

Despite the fact that we whole- 
heartedly subscribe to the Ameri- 
can Agency System we are also 
keenly aware of some disadvan- 
tages. The agent is the custom- 
ers voice to the company; yet 
his opinion is rarely sought. It 
has always distressed us that our 
companies appear to have such 
little regard for their agents 
knowledge and opinions. Only one 
of our companies makes a prac- 
tice of polling their agents as to 
current problems. This company’s 
questioning and consideration of 
the agents’ replies creates closer 
relationship and mutual respect 
between company and agents. On 


OUR SYSTEM—ALIVE 


OR DEAD? 


the other hand, one of the sup 
posedly disinterested direct writ- 
ers advertises the use of a policy- 
holder’s advisory council and polls 
of their insureds. Is the insurance 
agent, who is the salesman, the 
underwriter and the representa- 
tive of the compar y to the insured 
of so little value to the company 
that his opinion is neither sought 
nor considered? 


We also find a certain lack of 
operational consistency among 
and within companies. It would 
seem that the use of the brains 
of the underwriter is frowned 
upon. Common sense is replaced 
by the latest manual of operations, 
a manual seemingly born of chaos, 
not of practical consideration of 
the problems creating that chaos. 
Claims, at times, seem to be paid 
for no apparent reason; similar 
and, in our opinion, more deserv- 
ing claims are refused. This, also. 
seems to be a product of “book” 
thinking, not of analysis. In short. 
it would appear that realistic 
thinking has been replaced by 
statistics, with no consideration 
of the factors creating the statis- 
tics. Perhaps prior consultation 
with the primary source of busi- 
ness, the agent, could clear up 
much of the confusion. 

The American Agency System 
as it is now operating, is faced 
with the problem of attracting 
and keeping “young blood.” Be 
fore I entered the insurance pro- 
fession I enjoved a successful ex- 
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perience in an entirely different 
field, one providing many oppor 
tunities for a young, enterprising 
person. The field in which I was 
employed attracts far more young 
men than the insurance field. If 
my father had not had a success- 
with ex- 


ful insurance agency, 


pansion opportunities challenging 


me, I doubt that I would be in 
the insurance field today. 

There are far inviting 
fields for the ambitious young 
man where it is easier to become 
established and where the 
rewards are greater and come 
more quickly. If my father had 
not spent his lifetime creating a 
good agency into which I could 
profession 


more 


well 


step insurance as a 
would have little or no attraction 
for me. I am fortunate. The ma- 
jority of energetic young men are 
not willing to do the work re- 
quired for the long years neces- 
sary to established 
insurance agent; especially at the 
compensation This is 
particularly true with the added 
threat of reduction of agents’ com- 
missions. For the survival of the 
and com- 


become an 


received. 


system those 
panies who do believe in The 
American Agency System must 
take steps to make this field more 
attractive or face the extinction 
of the independent agent 
disadvantages of The American 
Agency System as I see them, are 
; They 


persons 


few. but growing bigger 
must 


advantages outweigh the disad 
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be diminished so that the 
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vantages or competing types of 
selling will eliminate the inde- 
pendent agent. If that day comes 
those desiring the quality service 
of the independent agent will not 
be able to buy it at any price. 


In writing this article I have 
tried to examine our operation 
in the light of the principles of 
the independent agency system. 
I have found that the success or 
failure of our agency has been 
due largely to our efforts to fol- 
low the principles of personal 
service. We aim to be properly 
trained, keep up with current 
trends and developments in the 
insurance fields, deal fairly and 
honestly with assureds and com- 
panies alike. We have no gim- 
micks, no hidden escape clauses, 
no under-handed dealings. We 
provide service—the heart of the 
American Agency System. To some 
individuals and companies this is 
not important; to them insurance 
is determined by price alone. 

We are fortunate to know a 
great many individuals, and in- 
surance companies as well, to 
whom personal service is. still 
highly regarded and who are will- 
ing to pay the little extra required 
to maintain this service. The es- 
sential question is will we, inde- 
pendent insurance agents, 
vive in the future or are we 
doomed to extinction along with 
all principles and ideals embod- 
ied by The American Agency Sys 
tem? 


Sur- 
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A’gent, n. 1. One who exerts power, or has the pow- 
er to act; an actor. 

2. One who acts for, or in the place of, another, by au- 
thority from him; one intrusted with the business of an- 
other; a substitute; a deputy; a factor. 

3. An active power or cause ; that which has the power 
to produce an effect; as, a physical, chemical, or medici- 
nal agent ; as, heat is a powerful agent. 
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Agent, 1 that which produces 


By Fred Gund and Norman A. Coleman 


rk. Wesstrer of dictionary an active cause. 
fame has defined the word 1. A means; an instrument. 

“Agent” in several ways. In these 5. One who acts for; or in the 
days of congressional investiga- place of, another, by authority 
tions. commission disagreements, from him; a substitute; a dep- 
“New-New” Homeowners, direct uty. 
billing auto plans, et cetera, et 6. (and this is colloquial )—a 
cetera, and so forth, it may do traveling salesman. 
all cf us who subscribe to that His synonyms are: Representa- 
gieatest of American institutions tive, intermediary, envoy, emis- 
—the Agency System—to ponder sary, deputy. 
the word “Agent.” We like to think, and as one 

Agent—the noun—is: television notable puts it, this we 

1. A Power that acts; a mov-_ believe, that we do accomplish 
ing force. Mr. Webster’s many definitions. 


2. One who acts or performs 
an act or who has power to act. 
3. That which produces or 
will produce a certain effect; 


Boiled down to the most common 
of insurance vernacular, an agent 
is the key to the production, sales 


and service of the insurance in- 
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dustry, as those of us who are 
independent insurance Agents to- 
gether with the companies we 
collectively represent want the 
agent to be. 
Bennett-Shellenberger claims no 
magic formula. We appreciate and 
are flattered by the recognition 
accorded us by our friendly com- 
petitors, our companies and The 
Casualty and Surety Journal when 
“How do 


we are asked you do 


it?’”. Well, the result of our efforts 
depends upon many things. Here's 


an inventory. 

OUR COMMUNITY—Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, is a fine city 
in which to do business. A progres- 
sive, growing community of more 
than 100,000 people, it is in- 
surance conscious and insurance 
wise. Competition is keen and 
capable. 

The Colorado Springs Insurors, 
board, has a thriving 


our local 


men bership whose combined 
membership includes all of the 
leading agents of the area. 

The 


combined 


group have 
and re- 


agents as a 


their talents 
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sources to advertise the Indepen- 
dent Agent, sponsor a continuing 
nine months a year formal edu- 
cation program, recommend and 
service insurance programs for 
the various public bodies and 
progressively pursue an effort to 
improve the quality, standards 
and performance of all agents. 

OUR OPERATION—A detailed 
comparison with the NAIA and 
other cost surveys of agency oper- 
ations show that we are par for 
the course. In our advertising we 
cling to the NAIA and Colorado 
Insurors “Big I” campaign for we 
believe it important to keep our 
best foot forward, and advertis 
ing accomplishes this need. 

\fter a long look at the various 
agency management systems, we 
settled for the AAMB 

American Agency Management 
Bureau, 5207 Wisconsin Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 15, D.C.). We 
think they have produced the 
most efficient system available. 
Incidentally, if you are not aware 
of this particular system—inquire 
of them,—vou'll like what vou find. 


system 


FRED GUND 


»braska, he entered the insurar 

1947, after service in World War I] 
ignal Corps. He won the 
: 1955 


A arde 


} rticing 
1dvertising 1 


1956 and 
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This leaves us with four major 
elements which to us are most 
important; personnel, companies, 
credit and sales. It is the inter- 
working of these four factors 
of our business which become, 
Webster again, “That Which Pro- 
duces.” | 
MAIN assET—When all of the 
tools, facilities and what have you 
are put together, it remains for 
the people who effect their use 
to succeed or fail. Our peo- 
ple have definite responsibilities. 
These responsibilities are designed 
and assigned to keep the pro- 
ducers—salesmen, if you please— 
free to contact the buying market. 
Educational and attractive per- 
sonal qualifications are a prerequi- 
site. Extroverts are preferred. 
The Bennett-Shellenberger of- 
fice is managed by a capable 
insurance woman who possesses 
ability, initiative and welcomes 
responsibility. Office procedures 
and management are left to her. 
Sales personnel are assigned to 
two departments, personal or com- 
mercial. To assure top perform- 


VORMAN A. COLEMAN 


t- Shellenberger 


Springs, Colo. 


THAT 
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ance, all research and educational 
tools are made available. 

Our people attend the insurors 
schools, company seminars, and 
agents association meetings. We 
subscribe to nearly every avail- 
able industry organ. The FCdé&S 
bulletins are a constant source of 
material. Further, all 
personnel who qualify have re- 
ceived or are seeking the CPCU 
designation. 

VITAL NECESSITY—A_ salesman 
must have something to sell. Our 
stock in trade are the coverages 
and facilities which companies 
provide. There are today, and 
long will be, many frailties in our 
business. Most of these can be 
eliminated if companies and 
agents can—and will—face the 
future realistically. Companies 
must recognize the agents’ needs 
as well as their own. 

The converse is equally true. 
Agents must produce a balanced 
volume of profitable business. 
Agency contracts, commissions 
and coverages must be negotiated 
to provide the agent with an in- 


reference 


Insurance 


An insurance 


moved from Ohio in April, 1959 


the agency 


ander in U 
cific during World War II 


He is a native of 
Northwestern University 
S. Naval Reserve, serving 
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centive for desirable production. 
It still must be recognized that 
a man is known by the company 
he keeps. words 
moment 


Let's play on 
for a say that an 
agent is known by the company 
(ies) he keeps and a company is 
known by the agents they keep. 

The day of indiscriminate 
agency appointments should be 
gone, though much evidence of 
this activity still Agents 
must produce a volume sufficient 
to warrant their appointment. 
This “give and take” atmosphere 
must provide products which 
satisfy the needs of an ever chang- 


and 


exists. 


ing market. 

To sum it up, our agency en- 
deavors to keep as few companies 
as possible and these must be the 
best companies to meet our re 
quirements. We represent a suf- 
ficient number of companies to 
satisfy market requirements. 

The magic number here is six 
multiple line companies, plus a 
good life company. 

Quite frankly, we have negoti 
ated contracts with the compa- 
nies we represent which allow us 
simplified accounting procedures, 


provide a base commission scaled 


to fund our operation and include 
an incentive provision to encour- 
age our profitable development. 
It has happened that we have 
dealt with companies which 
would not recognize the points 
forth, and conse- 
quently we parted association. 
We are broad-minded, but we ad- 


we have set 
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mit we cant give companies a 
fair share when five percent less 
is the reward. We endeavor to 
avoid favorites within our port- 
folio of companies. 

We mean no sacrilege, but a 
Swisser of our acquaintance, now 
deceased, who was a patriarch 
among Ohio agents, used to say, 
“We're like a Methodist confer- 
ence—were open for contribu- 
tions.” 

Credit extension is not our cup 
of tea. We give each insured the 
various payment options, includ- 
ing finance plans. He gets the 
protection—we get our premiums 
—the financier gets his legitimate 
return. Overdue accounts are 
dealt with promptly. We don't 
have a credit problem. 

To sell requires contacts with 
the buyer. We have been asked 
how we keep our solicitors out 
of the office. The answer is sim- 
ple—We don’t provide a place for 
them to sit down. 

A constant and continuing ef- 
fort is made to expand the line 
sold to each insured, but we try 
to do a complete job when we 
sell. All commercial accounts are 
sold on a survey basis. We always 
have a hopper full of surveys in 
various stages of completion. 

We try to turn out at least three 
complete surveys each week. Our 
aim is $5,000 in new account 
premiums each week. 

Are we successful you ask—we 
hope so—someone asked us how 
we do it 
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This feature is prepared for JourNAL by Research Dept. of Association 


NDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND BENeErFIts: A study of disabling job injuries, based on 
I estimates from the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, re- 
veals that such accidents have decreased nearly 12% in the period 1946-1958. 

Conversely estimated workmen’s compensation payments have more than doubled 
from nearly $435 million in 1946 to approximately $1,000 million in 1958. This rise 
is attributable to an increase in the number of workers covered and in the amount 
and types of benefits awarded. 

Industry's improved safety record is highlighted by the fact that it was accom- 
panied by a steady upward trend in the labor force. A significant yardstick may be 
applied by comparing the number of disabling injuries per one million man hours. 
This declined from 14.16 in 1946 to 6.17 per million man hours in 1958, according 
to the National Safety Council. 

A significant factor in this drastic reduction in the rate of work injuries is insur- 
ance companies activity in accident prevention programs. 

Coexistent with the increased benefit levels and improved safety record, work- 
men’s compensation rates have declined appreciably since 1939 as illustrated below 
for selected states 


State Including Benefit Increases Excluding Benefit Increases 
Alabama —37.1% —54.1% 
California —10.4 -51.2 
Illinois +6.4 410.5 
Michigan 23.3 -63.4 
Nebraska 42. —64.4 
New Hampshire 14. —44.8 
North Carolina 25.5 —43.0 
Wisconsin 2. —60.7 


Insurance 


. iNeTYy-six YEARS: Casualty insurance in the United States is entering its 96th 
N year—counting from 1864, the date given for the first writing of personal 
.ecident insurance covering general accidents. Over 30 years later—in 1900—less 
than $27 million of premiums were written by the 54 casualty companies. 
It is expected that the some 4,000 fire and casualty insurance companies will write 


ver $7 billion worth of casualty insurance in 1960. 
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I ede ral 


near 


no sooner 
W ilkeboro 


bootleg 


igents 
North 


ind found 20 cases of 


Bend Blend. 
stopped a Cal 
N. © 
whisky in it 
iround bend 
found to be 


moonshine 


car roared 
the first 


cases ot 


than another 


into 
14 
Mileage? A 
Fla 


up a drunk in his patrol car 


smashed 
carrying 
Official 


I tmpa 


was 


picked 


stopped 


state trooper in 


ind got out to collar a second, watched 


the first drive off in the police car 


BURGLARY AND THEFT 


iwaiting investiga- 


Free Pick-up. While 


burglary in the jail in 


h id 


in outgoing | wndry 


tion tor county 


Denver, a woman two inmates 


place her in bag 
traveled for a bumpy half-hour in the 


back of a truck 
itv jail Short Term. 


was delivered to the 


An investment 


dealer company in Detroit entered a car 
in the state fair parade covered with 
a hundred $1 bills, with a driver whose 
decorated $1 bills, a 


stripped both car and 


hat was with 
mob closed in, 


driver 


FIRE 


Trouble Maker. Officials gathered in 
Philadelphia to kick off Fire Prevention 
Week, were interrupted in mid-ceré 
a mechanical replica of 
Mrs. O'Leary’s celebrated lantern-kick- 


COWS 


mony when 


ing shortcircuited, began to 


smolder 


UNCLASSIFIED 


No Sugar. Police in San Antonio wer: 
puzzled whether a patrolman was en- 
titled to compensation for injury in line 
of duty after spilling a cup of coffes 
officers and 
burning his foot, . . . Base Fan. In De- 
troit, 11-year-old 
awarded $250 damages after being bit- 


he was taking to fellow 


an sand-lotter was 


ten by a dog during a baseball game 
when a 12-year-old girl, rooting for the 
other team, sicked her dog onto him as 
he was rounding the bases after a home 


run 
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